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\ STOBIIS FBOI EI8I0BT, it. 

Bt MAKT BESNETT. 
ADORNED WITH ENQRAVINQS. 



PREFACE. 



" Lewis, I find you pretend to give the Duke notions 
of mathematics and stuff^''^ angrily exclaimed the stately 
governess of the little son of Anne, afterwards Queen 
of England, to a poor Welsh youth, who, in his recre- 
ations with juvenile royalty, had unwittingly imparted 
the elements of much useful knowledge. Lewis Jen- 
kins had no other defence to make but this: — 

" I only repeat aiories from history^ to divert and 
assist the young Duke in his plays." 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to shelter myself un- 
der a similar apology; my only pretension being that 
of poor Lewis: "I repeat stories from history, to 
divert and assist the young in their ^2ay«." 
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And I hope that, like the Welsh youth, I shall be 
found to have scattered, without fonnality some seeds 
of truth and knowledge. 

Mabt Bensett. 

London, AprQ 26, 1848. 
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LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 



PAPA OBERLIN. 



SoMB men are great in the intellecty soniaintke 
imagination, and some few— ^h, why are thej 
not more in number ? — are great in the heart, 
in the affectioni, in the exercise of Christian 
benevolence, — ^forgetting or despising self — 

and living only to do good. This is the high- 
est greatness of man, and this was the great- 
ness of Papa, or Father, Oberlin : so called 
by his parishioners of the Ban de-la-Boche, 
which is a wild monntainons district, in a re- 
mote part of the French territories. 

Oberlin was more than fifty years pastor of 
the Ban de-la-Roche* He found its inhabi- 
tants in a wretched condition, poor, and ignor- 
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ant, and wicked. And he worked a social and 
religious reformation among them. 

At the commencement of his labours, many 
of the peasants, hating all improvement, and 
hating Oberlin for attempting it, agreed to 
waylay their pastor, and inflict on him a severe 
personal chastisement. Oberlin learned their 
design, and on a Sunday, the day they had fixed 
for their malignant act, he preached to them 
on the text — ''But I say imto you that ye resist 
not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." 
After the service, the peasants were met in a 
house, when the door opened, and Oberlin en- 
tered with quiet intrepidity. 

" Here I am, my friends," said he ; " your 
design on me I am acquainted with ; you have 
wished to deal with me in a practical manner, 
and to chastise me because you deem me culpa- 
ble. If I have in &ct violated the rules which 
I have laid down for you, punish me for it. 
It is better that I should deliver myself up to 
you, and save you the meanness of resorting to 
an ambuscade." 
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The peasants were oyercome at once, they 
entreated his forgiveness, and promised never 
again to doubt of his a£Eection for them. 

oberlin's koads. 

Thb only thorough&res through the district 
were absolutely impassible during six or eight 
months of the year, and at the best they were 
in a most wretched state. This was the greatest 
hinderance to the prosperity of the people. 
Assured of this &ct, Oberlin called together his 
parishioners, and proposed that they themselves 
should open « road a mile and a half in length, 
and build a bridge over the river Bruche, so 
that they might no longer be imprisoned in their 
villages three fourths of the year. The boldness 
of the proposal astonished the assembly. "It 
was impossible ; " and everyone had some par- 
ticular private concerns which prevented his 
engaging in the work. Some hinted that the 
roads were well enough as they were. Oberlin 
was not discouraged. He pointed out the ad> 
vantages which all would derive from having 
an outlet for the produce of their fields, and the 
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fiudlity with which they would then be able to 
procure a mnltitude of comforts and conyenl- 
ences of which they were now destitute. He 
concluded by taking up a pick-axe, exclaiming, 
"All those who feel the importance of my 
proposal, come and work with me !" 

Electrified, ashamed, the parishioners hastened 
to get their tools, and followed him. 

Oberlin had traced the plan. They arrived at 
the ground, and commenced work with lively en- 
thusiasm. Each man occupied his appointed 
position. Idlers attracted to the spot assisted. 
There was much digging required. It was ne- 
cessary also to blast the rocks ; to convey enor- 
mous masses for the construction of a wall to 
support the road along the banks of the Bruche ; 
and to build a bridge. The pastor advanced at 
the head of two hundred of his flock — ^working 
with an energy that braved danger, and des- 
pised fatigue. To raise the money that was 
wanted, he strove, not unsuccessfully, to in- 
terest his Mends in Strasburg, and elsewhere, 
and in two years a good road to Strasburg was 
made, and a substantial bridge built Then 
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roads had to be formed to connect the villages, 
which had been quite separated from each other 
during the winter snows. Walls also had to 
be built, to keep the soil on the steep declivities 
£rom being washed down by the mountain tor- 
rents, and channels formed, to receive or cany off 
the waters which, after great rains, rushed down 
with destructive violence. 



SOLARIO 

THE GIPSY PAINTER. 



Thb following stoiy remarkably exlubits the 
power of resolution and perseverance in over- 
coming the most unpropitious circumstances, 
and conquering the difficulties of art. Solario, 
you will perceive, really owed his success to his 
patient labour, without which all his ardour 
would have proved only his misfortune. 

At Naples, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, a wandering gipsy tinker happened to be 
employed by a painter who lived in the city. The 
painter, Cplantoniodel Flore, had a very beautiful 
daughter, whom Solario the tinker chanced to 
see, and from that hour he loved her so much, 
that there was nothing he would not have ven- 
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tured for her sake. The tinker was no common 
man. Low as was his outward condition, he 
had an aspiring soul, and he fearlessly went to 
the painter, told his love, and asked for the 
hand of his daughter. Oolantonio ridiculed the 
poor ^psy ; and, to silence him, said he meant to 
bestow his daughter only on one who could paint 
as well as himself. 

" Then," said Solario, *^ will you accept of me 
for your son-in-law, if, after a certain time, I 
shall present myself to you with that qualifi- 
cation ? Will you give me ten years to learn 
to paint, and so to entitle myself to the hand of 
your daughter 1" 

Oolantonio, rather alarmed by his extreme per- 
tinacity and earnestness, to be rid of him, gave 
the promise. Solario had, by some means, in- 
terested the princess Joan of Naples in his for- 
tunes, and he now insisted that Oolantonio should 
go with him to her presence, and make this 
covenant solemnly before the princess. 

The rank of Solario's patroness was doubtless 
the painter*8 chief inducement in consenting to 
this, and the engagement was concluded. 
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Solario left Naples to learn the art of painting; 
and, as a first step, went to Borne in search 
of an instructor. He did not find there one to 
suit him, and hearing much of Lippo Dalmasi, 
at Bologna, he went to Bologna, sought an in- 
terview with liii^, and imparted his des^ 
lippo, like s sensible man, showed him the 
wildness of his projects, and strongly advised 
him to abandon them, to think no more oi the 
lady, and trust to time and absence to restore 
his loat peace of mind. But, with tears, Solario 
intreated for instruction, and obtained, at length, 
a reluctant acquiescence. The gipsy painter 
was of course awkward at first in his new art ; 
but he soon showed signs of success. The master 
now changed his opinion, and advised him by 
all means to persevere. Solario did persevere, 
until his incessant application, and its results, 
filled his fellow-pupils with wonder and admi- 
ration. 

The gipsy worked under Lippo six or seven 
years. He might now have returned to Kaples, 
but no I — ^patient as well as ardent, resolved to 
be content with nothing but excellence, and, 
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mo6t probably, loving his art as much as the 
lady for whom he acquired it, he spent three 
years more in studying the various styles of 
painters in the other Italian cities. The peiiod 
prescribed by his smgular engagement had 
nearly expired, when he OQce more re-entered 
Naples. 

He first i»'esented himself to agentlemanof the 
court, ^nrhose picture he drew; and through him 
Solario was introduced to the Queen of Naples, 
Joan IX, This was the same princess who had 
witnessed Colantcmio's covenant with him. But 
he was so changed in every respect, that she 
did not recognise him. Solario presented to 
her a picture of his 0¥m, " The Madonna and 
Child.** She praised the picture, and then So- 
lario ihrtw himself at her feet, and ventured to 
ask her if she did not recollect the wandering 
gipsy who ten years before had the honour of 
being admitted to her presence, and in whose 
fortune she had been pleased then to take an 

interest. The queen, now recognising the 
tinker, could scarcely believe that the picture 

he had given her was really of his own paint- 
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ing, and to convince her, he, in her presence, 
executed a portrait of herself. She then sent 
for Oolantonio, showed Solano's pictures to him, 
and desired his opinion of them. Colantonio 
extolled them very highly. The queen then 
asked him whether he would not give his 
daughter to the artist whose productions were 
now before him, rather than wait any longer 
for the return of the gipsy, of whom he had 
heard nothing for so many years. The Nea- 
politan painter was but too glad to have her 
majesty's consent to the termination of an en- 
gagement which must have given him consider- 
able annoyance. The queen then called Solano 
from behind a curtain, where he had heard all 
that had passed. Solario claimed his bride ; she 
was presented to him; and, as the &ther placed 
her hand in his, he observed, " If not his an- 
cestry, at least his art deserves her." 

Solario was appointed painter to the Neapo- 
litan court. He executed many fine works of 
art. His frescoes in particular, though now 
half defiiced, still bear testimony to the extra- 
ordinary powers of the gipsy painter. 



ALFRED THE GREAT. 



Evert nation treasures the memory of some 
illustrious kings ; for many admirable char- 
acters have adorned the sceptre. Alfred, the 
glory of the ninth century, stanris at their head. 
All other great kings rank after Alfred. And 
here we may observe the common law of great- 
ness operating among them all. Alfred the Great 
of England, Peter the Great of Russia, James the 
First of Scotland, and every other great man of 
the same rank has been essentially self-educated. 
Each and all have carved out their own greatness, 
in so &r as it has been a true and substantial 
greatness, and not a mere phantom of the kingly 
power. It has been often said, and cannot be 
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too carefully remembered, there is no royal road 
to knowledge. 



ALFRED LEARHIira TO READ. 

Alfred had reached his twelfth year before he 
had learned the alphabet — ^for even among royal 
youths education was then rare and difficult. 
His mother one day exhibited to him and his 
brothers one of the beautiful and costly manu- 
script books, adorned with painted pictures and 
fanciful letters, which were then in fashion ; the 
children greatly admired the rich pages submit- 
ted to their gaze, and the mother promised she 
would give it to him who should first learn to 
read it. Alfred, the youngest of the four bro- 
thers, immediately went and procured a teacher 
for himself, and in a very short time, he was 
able to read the precious volume, which he 
claimed and received. 

ALFRED^S LANTERNS 

At this period there was no method of keeping 
an accurate reckonins: of time known in £ng- 
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land. Alfred, perceiving the preciousnees ot 
time, and the importance of watching its piXH 
gress, in order to economise the fleeting treasure 
directed his chaplains to procure a quantity of 
-wax, and ordered six candles to be made, each 
of twelve inches long, for these he . had ascer- 
tained would together bum for four and twenty 
hours. Having marked the inches on them, 
he ordered that they should be lighted in suc- 
cession, and each three inches that were con- 
sumed he considered as recording the fl%ht of 
Vi hour. 

"But finding that the candles bumed away 
more quickly at one time than at another, on 
account of the rushing violence of the vnnds, 
which sometimes would blow night and day 
without intermission, through the doors and 
windows, the rmmeroui chinks in the vxtUs, or 
the slender covering of the tents, he bethought 
him how he might prevent this inconvenience, 
and, having contrived artfully and wisely, he 
ordered that a lantern should be &irly fiishioned 
of wood and horn, for white horn, when scraped 
thin, {bUows the light to pass through like gloss. 
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The candle, tl^erefore, being placed in the lan- 
tern, thiis wonderfvUy constructed, as we have 
said, of wood and horn, was both protected from 
the wind, and shone during the night as lumin- 
ously without as within." — ^Asseb. 

During the wanderings of Alfred, when com- 
pelled to conceal himseli^ with a small number 
of followers, from the hoards of Scandinavian 
pirates, he was disturbed one day when reading 
in his rude hut by an aged beggar supplicating 
for a morsel of food. Remembering his own 
poverty and distress, he laid down his book, 
and called his wife to give the old man some 
food. The Queen found they had only one loaf 
left for their fumily ; but Alfred, thinking the 
necessities of the beggar more urgent than their 
own, broke it in two and presented the poor 
claimant for relief with the hall 



JAMES FERGUSON STUDYING THE STARS. 



James Fbbquson, a mechanician and astrono- 
mer of considerable repute, was the son of a 
poor Scottish day' labourer. James, being a 
weak boy, was sent to tend sheep for a small 
£Ekrmer, as a quiet easy occupation. 

While his flock was feeding about him, James 
by day made models of mills, spinning wheels, 
and other machines, and at night he studied the 
stars. 

When a little older, he went into the service 
of another furmer, a respectable mon^ named 
James Qlashan. 

After the labours of the day, young Fergu- 
son used to go at night to the fields with a 
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blanket about bim, and a lighted candle, and 
there, laying himself down on his back, he pur- 
sued for hours together his observations of the 
heavenly bodies. 

" I used," he says, " to stretch a thread with 
. small beads on it, at arm^s length, between my 
eye and the stars ; shaking the beads upon it 
till they hid such and such stars from my eye, 
in order to take their apparent distances from 
one another ; and then laying the thread down 
on a paper, I marked the stars thereon by the 
beads. 

" My master at first laughed at me ; but when 
I explained my meaning to him, he encouraged 
me to go on ; and, that I might make &ir co- 
pies in the daytime of what I had done in the 
night> he often worked for me himself. I shall 
always have respect for the memoiy of that 
man." 



THE CONJUROR OF NUNEATON. 



This early life df Thomas Simpson, the eminent 
mathemataeian, was singularly unpromising. 

About a hundred years ago, there was a fa- 
mous conjuror in the village of Nuneaton, in 
Leicestershire. He told fortunes, Calculated 
nativities, and was the drade of the place. He 
was a very young man, the son of a stuff weaver, 
and he himself had worked at this poor trade 
in the lodging-house of a tailor's widow. 

One of the widow's lodgers was a travelling 
pedler, who also boasted himself an astrologer 
and fortune-teller, and was furnished with sun- 
dry learned, books. During his absence on an 
excursion to Bristol, he left these books in tho 
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weaver's care. They included Cocker's arith- 
metic, and a treatise on algebra. When the 
pedler returned, he was astonished to find that 
his young friend had made marvellous progress 
in scientific and occult knowledge, by means of 
these books. The pedler at once set to work 
to draw the weaver's horoscope, and predicted 
that in two years he would become a greater 
philosopher than himsell 

The weaver forthwith proceeded to verify 
the prediction. He threw aside his shuttle — 
and commenced a new career as schoolmaster 
and conjuror. It was under these circumstances 
that he married the tailor's widow. 

When his £une as a conjurer was at its height, 
a young girl came to him one day, desiring to 
be shown her affianced lover in a vision, or to 
have a conference with a spirit concerning him, 
for he was at sea, and she was anxious to learn 
what he was about. 

Conjurors are seldom without a variety of re- 
sources for such emergencies. 

A confederate was attired in terrific habili- 
ments, and concealed among a quantity of straw 
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in one corner of a hayloft, that he might step 
forth on due inyocation. The apparition almost 
deprived the poor foolish girl of her senses, and 
she returned home in such a state of illness 
and distraction that for some time her life was 
despaired of. 

This afiiair roused the indignation of the vil- 
lagers, and of the country people round about 
Nuneaton, and the conjuror was obliged to fly 
for shelter to Derby, thirty miles distant. 

At Derby, Thomas Simpson had no resource 
but to labour at his loom, and teach a night 
school, in order to obtain a scanty subsistence 
for himself, his wife, and &mi]y. 

Tet, under such disheartening circumstances, 
in the midst of the hardest toil, the deepest po- 
verty, and the most gloomy prospects, did 
Thomas Simpson pursue unweariedly the study 
of true science which he had begun in the ped- 
ler's books ; and, entirely sweeping away from 
his mind all the cobwebs of occult fancies, he 
became celebrated, before he was thirty years 
of age, as a scholar, author, and discoverer in 
•mftthematics. 



PETER THE GREAT. 



The Russians were litUe bettor than a nation 
of ignorant barbarians, when Peter I., their young 
Cfar, was inspired with a passion for civilizing 
himself and them« 

PBTBB AND THB OU) HUUK. 

** Wffi£B looking about one day among some old 
stores and other neglected effects^ he chanced to 
cast his eye on the hulk of a small English sloop, 
with its sailing tackle, lying among the rest of the 
lumber, and fiist going to decay. This vessel had 
been imported many years before by his &ther, 
Alexis Michaelowitz, alsoaprinceofdistingiushed 
talents, who had nourished many schemes for 
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tlie regeneration of his country ; but the vessel 
had long been foigotten by everybody, as well 
as tbe object which the prince had in view when 
he imported it. Peter made eager inquiries of 
some f<M*eigner8 who were about him, as to the 
use of the mast and sails, for he did not even know 
their general purposes, by which we may see 
how intense was Russian ignorance ! The expla- 
nations he received made Peter wor^ on the old 
hulk with extraordinary interest. He could 
take no rest until he had had it repaired, and 
set afloat. His fEither, he found, had not only 
import^^d the vessel, but also with it a Dutch 
pilot, to teach the Russians how to manage it. 
The man bad been since forgotten. Peter now 
had him found, and set him to work, to reflt the 
sloop ; and, with a gratification that one can but 
poorly conceive, Peter beheld this novel creation, 
with its mast replaced, and its sails in order, 
moving on the water. In his delight he went 
on board, aad, condescending to learn from the 
pilot, soon made himself an expert sailor. 
Tliis incident first determined his mind towards 
maritime afiairs ; and from this poor beginning. 
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only a century and a half ago, Russia has risen 
to be, after England, one of the greatest naval 
powers of the world. 

PETBR WORKING IN THE DOCKYARD OF 
SAARDAM. 

Peter had set himself a mighty task. To carry 
it out he put off all the state of a Czar, and 
travelled in the suite of his own ambassador, 
literally, in pursuit of knowledge. He went to 
Holland, where his embassy received all honours, 
but he refused to be recognized except as a 
private individual. This was not a mere eccentric 
freak, as at first sight it may appear ; for, encum- 
bered with the state of an emperor, he could not 
so freely have pursued his inquiries, and made 
his observations. Peter had no time to receive 
empty honours, he had no inclination for them; 
he had work to doy such work as tasked every 
energy he possessed, and demanded eveiy mo- 
ment of his time that was not employed in 
necessarj'^ repose or refreshment. Totally unin- 
structed, yet gifted with the grandest capacities, 
everything that he beheld was to him fraught 
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with wonder and instruction. In Amsterdam 
he walked through the streets, attentively re- 
garding the various ohjects, and especially ex- 
amining into the different arts and trades which 
he saw exercised around him. He visited, among 
other places^ the great East India dockyard at 
Saardam, a few miles from Amsterdam. This 
was the principal estahlishment of the kind in 
Holland, and had surpassing interest for Peter, 
whose mind was gradually working out plans for 
the formation of a Russian navy. He resolved 
to hecome a workman in this dockyard, in order 
to learn the art of huilding ships, as he had 
already learned how to manage them. Accord- 
ingly he presented himself before the superin- 
tendent of the dockyard, as a working carpenter, 
and gave in his name simply as Peter Michaelof, 
and took his place among the common workmen, 
wearing their usual dress, eating of the food 
they ate, and lodging as they lodged. The hut 
in which he lived is still shown at Saardam. 
Kohody about him had the remotest idea of his 
being other than a poor labouring man. And 
whexx, after some time, his rank was discoveied, 
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he was greatly displeased if any one attempted 
to pay him regal honours. After several months 
of hard labour he saw the vessel completed on 
wliich he had been working. It was named the 
St. Peter, and he purchased it. All this time he 
neglected no known duty that belonged to his 
station. After the labours of the day were over, 
he spent his evenings in writing despatches to 
his members, or consulting with his ambassadors, 
or forming plans for his own further improve- 
ment and the advancement of his people. The 
best proof of the value of those plans, and of 
the true grandeur of his conduct, which few of 
his own age were capable of appreciating, is the 
fiEuit — that all which he accomplished for the 
Russian people remains to this day, and is likely 
to remain permanent as the country itself. The 
foundations he laid remain firm and entire, and 
all that Is valuable in the Russian empire is 
built upon them. 



THE GARDENER'S SON, 

AKD 

THE DUKE OF A R G Y L E. 



The Duke of Argyle was walking one day in 
his garden, when he saw a Latin copy of Sir 
Isaac Newton's " Principia" lying on the grass, 
and, thinking it had been brought from his own 
library, called some one to carry the book back 
to its place. The son of the Duke's gardener, a 
young man of seventeen, claimed it as his own. 

" Yom^s !" cried the Duke; "do you understand 
Geometry, Latin, and Newton." 

"I know a little of them," replied the young 
man. The Duke entered into conversation with 
the young mathematician, and was astonished 
by the force, the accuracy, and the candour of 
his answers. 
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"But how came you by the knowledge of 
all these things?" asked the Duke. 

Edmund Stone replied — "A servant taugh^ 
me, ten years since, to read. Does one need to 
know anything more than the twenty-four 
letters in order to learn everything else that 
one wishes ?" 

The Duke sat down on a bank, and requested 
a detail of the whole process by which he had 
become so learned. 

. " I first learned to read," said Stone ; " the 
masons were then at work upon your house. 
I approached them one day, and observed that 
the architect used a rule and compass, and that 
he made calculations. I inquired what might 
be the meaning and use of these tilings, and I 
was informed that there was a science called 
arithmetic. I purchased a book of arithmetic, 
and I learned it. I was told that there was 
another science called geometry. I bought the 
necessary books, and I learned geometry. By 
reading, I found that there were good books in 
these two sciences in Latin ; I bought a diction- 
ary, and I learned Latin. I understood, also. 
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there were good books of the same kind in 
French; I bought a dictionary, and I learned 
French. And this, my lord, is what I have done; 
it seemt to me thai we may learn everything when 
we know the twenJty-f(mr letters of the alphabet.*'* 
I hardly need tell yon that Edmund Stone 
became a distinguished mathematician. 



FRAMLDTS ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPBIA. 



Benjamin Fbanelin, the great self-educated 
Xihilosoplier of common life, public affairs, and 
natural science, rose to eminence solely by his 
own industry, economy, and talent, in the city 
of Philadelphia, United States. He says — 

" On my arrival in Philadelphia, I was in my 
working dress, my best clothes being to come by 
sea. I was covered with dirt, my pockets were 
filled with shirts and stockings, I was un- 
acquainted with a single soul in the place, and 
knew not where to seek for a lodging. Fatigued 
w^ith walking, rowing, and having passed the 
night without sleep, I was extremely hun- 
gry ; and all my money consisted of a Dutch 
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dollar, and about ^ shilling*s worth of coppers, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. 
As I had assisted them in rowing, they refused 
it at first, but I insisted on their taking it. A 
man is sometimes more generous when he has 
little than when he has much money, probably 
because, in the first case, he is desirous of con- 
cealing his poverty. 

" I walked towards the top of the street, look- 
ing eagerly ^ both sides, till I came to Market 
Street, where I met a child with a loaf of bread. 
Often had I made my dinner on dry bread. I 
inquired where he had bought it, and went 
stnught to the baker*s shop which he pointed 
out to me. I asked for some biscuits, expect- 
ing to find such as we had at Boston ; but they 
made, it seems, none of that sort at Philadelphia. 
I then asked for a threepenny loaf. They had 
no loaves of that price. Finding myself igno- 
rant of the prices, as well as the dififerent kinds 
of bread, I desired him to let me have three 
pennyworth of bread of some kind or other. 
He gave me three large rolls. I was surprised 
at receiving so much j I took them, however. 
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and having no room in my pockets, I walked 
on with a roll under each arm, eating the third. 
In this manner I went through Market Street 
to Fourth Street, and passed the house of Mr. 
Reid, the feither of my future wife. She was 
standing at the door, and observed me, and 
thought with reason that I made a very singu- 
lar and grotesque appearance. 

"I then turned the comer, and went through 
Chesnut Street, eating my roll all the way ; and 
having made this round, I found Aiyself again 
on Market Street Wharf, near the boat in which 
I arrived. I stepped into it to take a draught 
of the river water, and finding myself satisfied 
with my first roll, I gave the other two to a 
woman and her child, who had come down the 
river with us in the boat, and was waiting to 
continue her journey. Thus refreshed, I re- 
gained the street, which was now full of well- 
dressed people, all going the same way. I 
joined them, and was thus led to a large 
Quaker^s meeting-house, near the market place. 
I sat down with the rest, and after looking round 
me for some time, hearing nothing said, and 
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being drowsy from my last night^s labour, and 
want of rest, I fell into a sound sleep. In this 
state I continued till the assembly dispersed, 
when one of the congregation had the goodness 
to wake me. This was consequently the first 
house I entered, or in which I slept, at Phila- 
delphia. 

" I began again to walk along the street, by 
the river side, and looking attentively in the 
face of every one I met with, I at length per- 
ceived a young Quaker whose countenance 
pleased me. I accosted him, and begged him 
to inform me where a stranger might find a 
lodging. We were then near the sign of the 
Three Mariners. * They receive travellers here,' 
said he, ' but if you will go with me, I will show 
you a better one.' He conducted me to the 
Crooked Billet, in Water Street. There I or- 
dered something for dinner, and during my 
meal, a number of anxious questions were put 
to me, my youth and appearance exciting the 
suspicion of my being a runaway. After dinner 
my drowsiness returned, and I threw myself 
upon a bed, without taking ofi'my clothes, and 
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slept till six o'clock in the evening, when I 
was called to supper. I afterwards went to 
bed at a very early hour, and did not awake 
till the next morning." 

Years glided on; -Franklin printed, and wrote, 
and published in Philadelphia, and rose to 
public offices, to wealth, honour, and imperish- 
able &me. 

franklin's kite. 

In the summer of the year 1752, occurred the 
most remarkable incident in Franklin's life. 

The electrical nature of lightning had been 
,>^aguely talked of by many writers, but it was 
Franklin who proved and established this most 
important scientific &ct. In the year 1749, 
he traced all the points of resemblance between 
lightning and electricity, in a paper which 
concludes thus :^-" The electric fluid is at- 
tracted by points. We do not know whether 
this property be in lightning ; but since they 
agree in all the particulars in which we can al- 
ready compare them, it is not improbable that 
they agree likewise in this. Let the experiment 
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he made^ And he conceived the sublime idea 
of drawing down lightning from the clouds by 
means of sharp pointed iron rods. 

He proposed to erect on some high tower, or 
other elevated place, a sentry box, from which 
should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated by be- 
ing fixed in a cake of resin. As thunder clouds 
passed over it, they would, if his electrical 
theory were correct, communicate a portion of 
electricity to the rod, which would be evident 
by sparks, when a key, the knuckle, or other 
conductor was presented to it. This kind of 
experiment was not practicable in Philadelphia, 
but a spire was about to be erected in the city, 
which he thought might be made available. 
Whilst waiting for it, he one day observed a 
boy flying a kite, and it struck him that here 

was a method of reaching the clouds preferable 
to any other. 

He took a large silk handkerchief, and 
stretched it over two cross sticks. To the up- 
right stickhe fastened an iron point. Soon after^a 
thunder-storm coming on, he went out to a field 
in which there was a shed; having no one with 
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liim but his son — ^for with his usual prudence, 
he communicated his design to no other person, 
lest he might fail. His son assisted him to 
raise the kite by the hempen cord — ^to the end 
of the cord he fiastened a key. Below the key, 
a silk string secured his kite to a post. 

Franklin then waited under the shed. A 
thunder cloud passed over without producing 
any effect. For some time there were no signs 
of electricity. Franklin began to despair, when 
he observed some loose threads of the hempen 
string rise and stand erect, exactly as if repelled 
from each other by being charged with electri- 
city. He presented his knuckle to the key, and 
drew from it the well known electrical spark. 
His emotion was so great that he heaved a deep 
sigh, and he felt that he could at that moment 
willingly have died. Indeed, as he well knew, his 
life was greatly hazarded by this bold experi- 
ment, for, as the rain increased, the cord be- 
came a better conductor, and the key gave out 
its electricity copiously. Had the hemp been 
thoroughly wet, it is believed he would not 
have survived. 
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But Franklin lived to make many other si- 
milar experiments. He brought down the 
lightning into his house by means of an iron 
rod, and leisurely applied it to various uses for 
perfecting his theory. To him we owe the 
simple, cheap, and effective plan of preserving 
buildings from lightning — ^by means of a pointed 
metallic rod raised above the building, and 
communicating at the lower end with the earth. 
This lightning rod ought to be in use far more 
generally than it is. 



WASHINGTON. 



My young readers have heard of Washington, 
the illustrious American who conducted that 
war of independence which terminated in Eng- 
land's loss of a yaluahle colony, and in the first 
estahlishment of the great and free nation of 
America. 

But you are perhaps not distinctly aware of 
what was the peculiar value of the life and 
deeds of Washington, which have so elevated 
him in the esteem of posterity. There have 
been greater soldiers, although his valour alone 
would have rendered him eminent. 

When the house of Burgesses in Virginia, 
passed a vote of thanks for some militaiy ser- 
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vices of young Washington, and he vainly at- 
tempted to stammer forth his acknowledgments, 
" Sit down, Mr. Washington,*' said the president ; 
^'your modesty equals your valour, and that sur- 
passes the power of any language that I possess." 
There have heen greater statesmen, and yet 
America has reason to look with pride to his 
part in the civil establishment of the state. 

But Washington stands ^r^ among warriors 
and statesmen as an enlightened republican 
patriot, as a great champion of the people inde- 
pendent of all titles, forms, and ceremonies. 

He undertook to lead the war of indepen- 
dence in these simple, straightforward words. 
*^I beg leave to assure the Congress that, as no 
pecuniary consideration could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment at the ex- 
pense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do 
not wish to make any profit from it. I will 
keep a strict account of my expenses ; those I 
do not doubt you will discharge^ and that is 
all I desire." 

It is quite certain, he accepted the task solely 
to benefit his country. " I shall rely," said he, 
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"confidently on that Providence which has 
heretofore preserved and been bountiful to me." 

In this spirit, pious, humble, modest, yet firm 
and valiant in the post of danger, he carried 
through the momentous war. And at the close 
he bore his honours with the same meekness 
and simplicity in which he had commenced his 
task. It was an afiecting scene, when he re- 
tired from public office into private life amidst 
the blessings of the joyful people. He refused 
even a grant of money for his services. " At 
length," he writes to Lafeyette, "I am become 
a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac." 

'^ Envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all; and this, my dear friend, 
being the order for my march, I will move 
gently down the stream of life, imtil I sleep 
with my fathers." 



CONFUCIPS. 



Ooif Fucivs was a great moral teacher, and the 
most eminent character that ever appeared 
among that vast, and in many respects mysteri- 
ous nation, the Chinese. 

He was bom nearly four centuries and a half 
before our Saviour; about which period it is 
remarkable that several very admirable philoso- 
phers appeared in different parts of the earth, 
as if to prepare the way for the gospel of Christ. 
Passing over the king-worship of the books of 
Confucius, which heathen error has been smgu- 
larly un&vourable to the development of 
Chinese intelligence and prosperity, passing 
this by, the famous moral sayings of Confucius 
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have been for twenty-two centuries living foun- 
tains of truth and virtue, wherever the despotic 
government of the Celestial Empire has not in- 
terfered to prevent their free operation. Those 
sayings are to this day only surpassed by His 
who spake as never man spake. The very 
manner of teaching of Confucius approaches 
more nearly to that of our Great Teacher than 
the manner of any other moral philosopher, 
Pagan or Christian. At the present time, 
every district in China contains a temple of 
Confucius, in every Chinese school- room the 
scholars bum incense twice a day before 
a tablet bearing the name of the philosopher, 
and his books are reverenced as in&llible guides 
for faith and duty. Let us hope they will soon 
be more rationally studied, under the light of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

CONFUCIUS AND THE POWLEB. 

"Walking one day with some disciples, Con- 
fucius beheld a fowler snaring birds with a net. 
"How is it," he inquired, "that none of the 
old birds are caught?" "They are too wary," 
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replied the fowler, ''and the young ones that 
follow them attentively, likewise escape. But 
those young ones that separate from the flock 
I generally catch. Occasionally, too, I take an 
old bird, but only when he follows the young 
ones.*' ''Now," said Confucius, turning to his 
disciples, "attend to my instructions. The 
young birds escape the snare only when they 
keep with the old ones ; the old ones are taken 
only when they follow the young. Thus it is 
with mankind. Presumption, hardihood, want 
of forethought, and inattention, are the princi^ 
pal reasons why yoimg p<eople are led astray. 
They rashly undertake acts without consulting 
the aged and experienced ; and thus, following 
their own notions, are misled, and fisdl into the 
first snare that is laid for them.** 



JOHN LOMBE. 



The originator of tlie silk-mill in England was 
a clever and courageous youth named John 
Lombe, the youngest of three brothers, manu- 
facturers at Norwich. Prior to 1715, all silk 
thread came from Italy, where very superior 
machinery had been invented for its formation. 
This machinery the Italians kept secret among 
themselves during many years, and reaped 
inestimable advantage from its possession. But 
such secrets are never very long lived, and 
modem times have gi-own too wise to attempt 
them; and no nation in Europe would now 
venture to attach to the discovery, or attempt 
at discovery, of any invention, such penalties 
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as confiscation of goods, death, and public 
in&my after death, which the Italian laws 
thundered forth for the protection of their 
silk thread machinery. 

In the £ftce of those dreadful penalties John 
Lombe went to Italy, to endeavour to discover 
the secret art, which he trusted would enrich 
himself and his brothers, and confer a signal 
benefit on his country. His adventures are 
deeply interesting. The English silk merchants 
had of course agents in Italy, and it was a 
common thing for them to send their sons and 
apprentices to those agents, in order that they 
might study the trade. The brothers Lombe 
availed themselves of this custom, and John set 
out for Leghorn in 1715. There was nothing 
to excite suspicion in his going to visit the 
Italian silk works, for they were occasionally 
shown to visitors, but with such rigid precaution 
that not even John Lombe could comprehend 
them, though he went repeatedly, in different 
diBguises,-~one time as a lady, another time 
as a priest, — and had, we may be sure, a quick 
eye, a rapid observation, and a keen memor3% 
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Baffled in all his visits, he now tried a more subtle 
and dangerous plan. His superior education 
and polished manners enabled him to ingratiate 
himself with the Italian clergy, and in par- 
ticular with a priest who was the confessor 
to the proprietor of the silk works of Leghorn. 
Doubtless he bribed this unworthy man very 
lavishly, for he very soon appeared before the 
directors of the silk works in a new disguise, 
that of a poor youth out of employ, and pro- 
duced a recommendation from the priest for 
his employment in the works. The youth 
was engaged to attend a spinning engine called 
a filatoe; and, by a singularly fortunate arrange- 
ment, he was allotted a sleeping-place in the 
mill. Great was his danger in this position, 
for had his disguise been penetrated, death 
was certain. But he played his part with 
cool fearlessness, and night by night he stole 
out from under the stairs, from the dark hole 
in which he lay, and where he had hidden 
a dark lantern, tinder-box, candles, and mathe- 
matical instruments ; and, whilst others slept, 
made drawings of the different parts of the 
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works. There he was, night after night, amidst 
the mysterious and compHcated machinery, in 
the dark, spacious, silent mill, with the light 
of his lantern turned on just that piece of 
the works that he was drawing, his hand rapid, 
skilful, sure, although his heart heat with the 
consciousness that death — ^a fearful death — 
hovered in the gloom ; — ^hark ! — ^was not that 
a footstep hehind him ? did not something stir 
in the empty space ? No. All was safe. 

Drawing after drawing was secretly handed 
to the priest, who came now and then to see 
how the poor boy got on. These precious 
drawings were handed to the agents of the 
Messrs. Lombe, in Leghorn, and transmitted to 
England in bales of silk, with the additional 
precaution of sending them in fragments. 
Every part of the secret machinery was thus 
made kno^vn to the brothers of John Lombe, 
and from the drawings thus obtained was 
constructed the first famous silk mill at Derby. 

John Lombe stayed in the mill at Leghorn 
very quietly until a ship was perfectly ready to 
convey him home, — then he fled for his life. 
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An Italian brig was sent after him, but the 
English vessel proved the better sailor, and 
the bold youth arrived in England, joyful and 
ti'iumphant. But his life was short, — he died 
at the age of twenty-nine ; poisoned, it is sup- 
posed, by one of the Italians whom he had 
brought from Leghorn, because they were ac- 
customed to the silk manu&cture of that city. 
The Italians had, it is said, sent over a woman 
with a deadly poison, to destroy the discoverer 
of the cherished secret; and through hei 
means John Lombe perished, one of the heroes 
and martyrs of British commeroe. 



IIEMARKABLE PERfLS AND ADVESTURES. 



THE SHEPHERD LORD. 



You have heard of the wars of the Roses in the 
fifteenth century. One of the warmest adhe- 
rents of the Red Rose of Lancaster was John, 
Lord Clifford, who barbarously killed the young- 
est of the princes of York. At the battle of 
Taunton the White Rose triumphed, and Ed- 
ward lY. was made king. Edward then sought 
to exterminate the Clifford race — to avenge the 
murder of his young brother. The cruel Lord 
Clifford had died in the battle of Taunton, but 
he left an in&nt son, Henry, Lord Clifford. For 
him every search was made, but his widowed 
mother fled with him to the solitudes of the lake 
region, leaviig his inheritance to strangers, 
anxious only to save his life. The poet Words- 
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worth, who has written their story in beau If al 
verse, describes her tears and anguish : — 

To the cayes, and to the brooks. 
To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyes, 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 

The mother and son were long concealed in 
Blencathara, and the boy was employed in tend- 
ing flocks. 

Now who is he tliat bounds with joy. 
On Carrocks side, a Shepherd Boy. 

As the young Lord Clifford grew toward 
manhood, his danger increased ; and as it be- 
came whispered about at court of his existence, 
his mother, now married to Sir Lancelot 
Threlkeld, thought it necessary to remove him 
from Blencathara into Cumberland, where he 
waskept as a shepherd ; sometimes at Threlkeld, 
sometimes amongst his father-in-law's kindred, 
and sometimes upon the borders of Scotland, 
where his mother bought lands, purposely for 
her son*s safe residence, and for those shepherds 
and their wives who had the custody of him. 

Again he wanders forth at will 
And tends a flock tVom hill to hill. 
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Many times his &ther-in-law came purposely 
to visit him, and sometimes his mother, though 
Very secretly. He could neither write nor read, 
{for they durst not bring him up in any kind of 
{learning, lest by it his birth should be dis- 
covered. 

Henry, Lord Cliflford, lived twenty-four years 
a shepherd, and was then restored by Henry 
Vll. to his &mily estates. 

" He hath thrown aside his crook ;" 

but he did not throw aside with it the plain 
and peaceful virtues that had adorned it. He 
became known as a very wise man. He 
was also a very good manager of his estates. 
His numerous castles which had gone to decay 
in strangers' hands, he carefully restored. 

His favourite occupation was astronomy. He 
}oved to contemplate the stars from a tower 
'which he built, called Barden Tower, where he 
!had famished liimself with astronomical instru- 
ments. He was a plain man, and lived a coun- 
try life, seldom visiting the court or metropolis. 
Once, however, he was called thither to sit as 
a peer of the realm, and it was said he behaved 
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himself wisely and nobly, and like a good Eng 

lishnian. 

Love had be found in hnts where poor men lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rlUs, 
The silence that is in the Starr}- sky, 
The deep that is among the lonely hills. 

In him the sarage virtne of the race, 
Revenge, and all ferocions thoughts were dead. 
Nor did he chuige ; but kept in lofty place. 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd Lord was honoured more and more: 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
The " Good Lord Clifford" was the name he bore. 



A FOREST ADVENTURE. 



Mb. Dayenpoit, an old black gentieman, lived 
quite alone in a yast and solemn old Cana- 
dian forest, not fsur from Lake Simcoe. He was 
a settler or bushranger. Grand and gloomy pine- 
trees, too lofty for the tops to be easily seen, 
with trunks that require &thoms of line to 
span them, stood close about his log dwelling, 
as they had stood for ages before he was bom to 
tread in their shadow; and there were poplars, 
and lindens, and walnut trees, and birch, and 
cheny, and oak, and many others, all vaster 
than you can easily imagine, if you have seen 
only the trees of Europe. And most of them w^ere 
clothed and linked together by evergreen and 
by moss. 
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One half the year the settler's cabin was 
inaoeesBible; and it was not easy to find the path 
to it daring the other half. Imagine then his 
lonely life, in such a solemn solitary place. If 
he had not had great courage he would not have 
stayed there ; but yet he felt timorous some- 
times. One night he wad very much afraid; he 
had fastened his door early, and laid down to 
rest, when he heard a moaning under his win- 
dow, and a forcible rubbing. Trembling, he 
lay all night awake, hearing these sounds at 
short intervals. He took care not to get up till 
the sun was pretty high. Then he peeped 
cautiously about, but saw nothing particular. 
When he went forth yOu may be sure it was 
with his axe and gun. He saw that the ground 
had been slightly disturbed. Next night came 
the same unaccountable noise; and night by night 
it continued to come, until at last the settlor 
ventured to open a part of his narrow window, 
one fine moonlight night, and beheld, rubbing 
himself very composedly, a fine large bear, 
who looked up affectionately at him, with a 
melancholy growl. Bruin one night had found 
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some article of food that the settler had thrown 
out of the window, and he came to see if any 
more was to he had. As for his rubhing against 
the rough logs of the cabin, that was to get rid 
of mosquitoes; it was his custom ; he also wished 
to let the settler know that he was there, and 
hungry. Davenport threw him some salt pork, 
which was most gratefully received; and every 
night after that, about nine o'clock, all the 
summer and autumn, the bear came for his 
supper of bread, meat, milk, potatoes, or what- 
ever else could be spared by the owner of the 
log castle, who left the food for him on the 
ground under the w^indow. The old settler 
contracted quite an intimacy with the bear, 
whom he called his brother. They spent many 
hours together, — but with the stout log wall 
betwixt them. 

When the long severe Canadian winter sets in 
the bears lay themselves up to sleep ; then the 
settler lost sight of his brother, who never came 
again. 

Sir Richard Bonnycastle, whose book on Ca- 
nada contains this incident, asked BavenpoH if 
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he ever Yentured forth to look for his brother. 
He shook his head, and replied, 

''My brudder might have hugged me too hard, 
perhaps." 

Sir Bichard says " the poor old fellow is very 
cheerfiil, and regrets his brother's absence daily.'* 



WILLIAM PA'TERSON. 



In the year 1658, in the county of Dumfries, 
Scotland, was bom one of the most remarkable 
men that Scotland has produced. He was 
educated for the church, and went out as a 
missionary to the West India Islands. Missions 
offer a glorious field for adventurous minds such 
as Paterson^s. But at this time his passion foi 
adventure was not under the control of reason 
or of conscience ; he mingled with the buccaneei'S 
who performed so many romantic exploits in 
that age, and, we may add, committed so many 
crimes. But a life of crime was not the lif^ 
for Paterson« He acquainted himself with the 
Isthmus of Barien, better known as the Isthmus 
of Panama, and returned to Scotland, to raise 

B 
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a new expedition, for a peaceful and honourable 
settlement of Emigrants at the Isthmus. A 
thousand difficulties interposed. How was so 
much money to be raised as the undertaking 
required ? How was he to win over a sufficient 
number of Emigrants 1 But every difficulty 
vanished before his determined will and untiring 
enei-gy. 

He unfolded his scheme to the famous Fletcher 
of Siedtoun, and through his influence half the 
money in Scotland, four hundred thousand 
pounds, was subscribed. To this England added 
three hundred thousand, and Hamburgh and 
Holland, two hundred thousand. Three hun- 
dred men of high birth and influence joined the 
adventurer, and on the 26th of July, 1698, 
twelve hundred persons embarked at Leith, in 
five stout vessels, for the Isthmus of Barien. The 
entire population of Edinburgh crowded to 
bid them &rewell, praising their courage, pray> 
ing for their safety, and fiilly hoping for their 
success. Many were refused who wished to go, for 
the ships were full ; but so great was their eager- 
ness, that they hid themselves, and clung to the 
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ropes, and to the timbers, imploring permission to 
accompany the expedition. As the white sails 
of the vessels left the harbour, they were fol- 
lowed by many anxious eyes. They arrived safely 
at the Isthmus. Paterson was no Pizarro, tramp- 
ling on native rights ; no, like the founder of 
Pennsylvania, hebegan by honourablypurchasing 
land of its Indian possessors. He also sent 
friendly messages to the Spanish settlers round, 
and proclaimed, as the great principles of his new 
commonwealth, " freedom of &ith, freedom of 
trade, to all sects, to all nations." In this Pater- 
son acted not like a common adventurer ; he 
displayed an enlightened intelligence worthy to 
accomplish his great imaginings. ''A people 
and their industry are the true riches of a 
nation," had been his noble maxim. His settlers 
buUt a fort, established a station, and were 
delighted by the fertile and promising country 
where they had cast their lot. The climate too 
was very delightful. They built a watch-tower 
on a moimtain a mile above the sur&ce of the 
sea, and there often sate eigoying the beautiful 
air, speculating on their future prospects, and 
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gazing with loving hearts towards their bleak 
northern home. 

But provisions grew scarce. Summer brought 
great heat and disease. One after another 
dropped into the grave. The Spaniards attacked 
the survivors, who made a brave resistance, but 
weak and worn, ultimately surrendered. 

Only thirty of the twelve hundred persons 
returned from that ill-£a,ted adventure. Paterson 
looked more like a skeleton than a man ; and 
after founding the Banks of EngUtni and of 
Scotland, he was suffered to die — ^as many other 
benefiujtors of mankind have died— in poverty 
and neglect. 



^'CHARITABLE MAT'S** ADVENTURE. 



Matthew Barlow was a common seaman on 
board a man-of-war ; one of Lord Nelson's fleet 
at the Nile. When he had been at sea five 
years, Matthew was noticed as extremely at- 
tentive and clever In the performance of his 
duties. He was even pointed ont by some of 
the officers as an example to the crew. He 
served on deck, he served in the tops, he was 
unrivalled at the helm, and had so perfect a 
knowledge of the English Channel, that he was 
called " The Coasting Pilot." Mat was never 
at a loss in fogs, or snows, or dark nights ; he 
would never feil under any circumstances to 
bring his ship safe to anchor. The master would 
often call him to the wheel ; the captain would 
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often question him on nautical affairs ; and from 
all his officers Mat won golden opinions, and« 
for his merit was made master^s mate. 

But what I most wish to relate is the ad- 
venture by which Matthew Barlow obtained 
the name of '^ Charitable Mat." 

His ship had put into Portsmouth. Mat 
had leave of absence for a fortnight. Having 
been absent two years, he thought he would 
take a cruise through tfie town, and make his 
observations. In the course of this cruise he 
entered a little inn, and, whilst there, a poor 
little boy, barefoot, and miserably clad, came to 
the door and begged charity. 

" We have nothing to give — ^we want no beg- 
gars here," replied the landlady, in a very angry 
voice. 

" Avast, avast," cried Mat, " let's have none 
of that lingo here. You are not obliged to sail 
60 close-hauled, seeing that the wind an't so 
much a-head of you. Come here, my little 
cock-boat, and let's" overhaul your log-book. 
What's your name, eh 1 Where did you come 
from ? Who's your fether and mother ?' 



11' 
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He had none. 

" No fether or mother, how do you mean 1" 

They were dead. 

"Aye, that's a pretty good reason, sure 
enough, and what was your fiEkther ]" 

" A sailor, sir. One squally night he fell 
overhoard and was di-owned." 

" And your mother ?" 

" She died of a hroken heart.'* 

" Poor soul, poor soul. Here my lad, here's 
a shilling for you, go and buy some victuals, and 
get home." 

The boy had no home. 

Mat was much moved at this. 

" Can't you work" he asked, " to get some 
clothes on your back ?" 

Yes,hewas quitewilling,if hecouldget it to do. 

" Come, that's good," cried Mat, " I like to 
hear that you are willing to work. Eh, missus, 
(to the landlady) what do you think ?" 

" Oh," said she, " we have them here by do- 
zens, with the same story, but I don't believe 

a word of it." 

"You may be right," Baid Mat ; "but there's 
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a something about this poor lad that tells me 
that he is bent on steering on the right course, if 
he can only get his anchor a-trip." 

He saw the boy looking anxiously on him, 
while he hesitated. 

" I'll try you," cried he. " Here, my lad, I'll 
see if something can't be done for you. Here's 
a guinea, go across the street to that shop, get 
yourself a pair of shoes and stockings, and bring 
me the change." 

Oflf flew the boy. 

He would never come back again, said the 
landlady. 

Presently there was a noise heard. The shop- 
keeper was a Jew, and when the boy came to 
him with the guinea, asking for shoes and 
stockings, he thought the money must have 
been stolen, and came over to the Green Dra- 
gon to see, dragging the boy after him. 

" He's an honest lad," cried Mat, " and he 
shan't want a friend as long as Mat Barlow 
can carry a guinea in his pocket." 

He gave the boy a good supper and bed at 
the inn ; and, being a cautious fellow, he was 
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anxious about the safety of the candle, and 
stole softly up to the room where the boy was 
lodged, to see after it. Going up the stairs, he 
heard a voice speaking in low murmurs ; and 
stopping by the bed-room door, he heard the boy 
praying, and these words distinctly reached him. 

''And oh ! Divine Maker, may happiness 
wait upon that good man who lias snatched 
me from want and wretchedness." 

" He's praying for me ! he's a grateful lad, 
and deserves my support," said Mat. 

The very next morning Matthew goes co the 
harbour where his ship lay nearly in the 
middle, moored fore and aft. A boat came from 
it, bearing the captain. The first thing the 
captain saw when he landed was Mat Barlow, 
absorbed in thought, leaning against a postern. 
He inquired what was the matter, and by and 
by he heard all about Mat's adventure. 

" Matthew Barlow," said the captain, " it does 
you great credit, and shows you are as well 
versed in the duties of humanity as in the duties 
of a ship. Wha^ do you mean to make of the 
boy 1 — a mariner 1" 
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" Why, yes, your honour : if your honour 
will allow me to take him in tow." 

** Well, Matthew, you are a credit to the ser- 
vice ; and I am always willing to encourage 
those whose good conduct entitles them to fa- 
vour. Bring the hoy on board, and we^ll see 
what can be done for him" 

" Thank your honour ; thank your honour a 
thousand times !" 

He '' steered" for the Green Dragon ; got 
the boy completely **new rigged," and con-« 
ducted his prize to the captain. 

The boy proved grateful, and worthy, in every 
respect, of the goodness shown him. He profited 
so well by Mat^s instructions, that at sixteen 
he was one of the most active on board, and 
giuned the goodwill of all the crew. They 
both shared in the victories of Kelson, and al- 
ways had good reason to rejoice in Charitable 
Mat*8 Adventure. 



THE ADVENTURES OF COfflODORE BTRO>f. 



Thomas Campbell, the poet, in his Pleasures of 
Hope, describes the character and adventures of 
" the hardy Byron," one of the officers of the 
Wager man-of-war, which was wrecked rather 
more than a century ago, eighty leagues from the 
straits of Magellan, in South America. Camp- 
bell wrote from Byron's Narrative of the Loss 
of the Wager, which is a very truthful and re- 
markable story. As you may not have seen 
Byron's book, I will relate to you the most strik- 
ing incidents it contains. I think they must often 
bring to your minds the words of King David, 
" Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the 
great waters, and thy footsteps are not known." 
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to land, on an island quite desolate and barren. 
They called it Wager's Island ; and a steep mount 
upon it they named Mount Misery. They cut 
steps to ascend it, and made it their post of 
observation. Having found an Indian hut in a 
wood, as many of the men as possible crowded 
into it for shelter during a tempestuous rainy 
night. One of the company died in the hut in 
the night. Two others perished of cold under a 
tree. During ten days following many others 
died of hunger. But the sufferings of the crew 
would have been much more endurable if they 
had not been aggravated by selfish passions, 
always the bitterest ingredients of misfortune. 
Byron, calm, brave, and patient, withdrew from 
all, and built a little hut just big enough 
for himself and a poor Indian dog that he found 
in the woods, and which could feed itself by 
getting limpets along the shore at low water. 
The patience, futhfulness, and affection, of this 
poor dog might have instructed the men. It 
guarded its kind master, and would let no one 
approach his hut. 

*'One day," says Byron, "when I was at 
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home in my hut with my Indian dog, a pai-ty 
came to my door, and told me their necessities 
were such, that they must eat the creature or 
starve." 

We must feel for Byron, entreating in vain 
for the life of his only friend and protector. 
They took the dog by force, and killed and ate 
him. And how great must have been the wants 
of Byron himself, when he could sit down with 
them, and partake of his fietvourite. "Three 
weeks after that I was glad to make a meal of 
his paws and skin, which, upon recollecting the 
spot where they had killed him, I found thrown 
aside and rotten." 

The provisions in the wreck were got at with 
infinite difl&culty, and proved quite inadequate. 
When the weather permitted, they sought for 
wild fowl, and shellfish. They met with many 
strange adventures, roving along the wild 
shores, and in the gloomy woods. One night, 
reposing in an old Indian wigwam, one of the 
company was disturbed by the blowing of some 
luiimal at his face, and, opening his eyes, the 
glimmering of the fire discovered a large beast 
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stAnding over him. He had the presence of 
mind to snatch a brand from the fire, which 
was now very low, and thrust it at the nose of 
the animal, which made off ; the man then 
awakened his companions, and with horror on 
his countenance told them of his narrow escape 
from being devoured. Fatigue was, however, 
stronger than fear, and the party slept on till 
morning, when they traced on the sand impres. 
sions of a large round foot, well furnished with 
claws. 

Another night they were alarmed by a strange 
cry, which resembled that of a man drowning. 
*' Many of us," says Byron, " ran out of our huts 
towards the place whence the noise proceeded, 
which was not far off shore ; where we could 
perceive, but not distinctly, (for it was then moon- 
light,) an appearance like that ofa man swimming 
half out of water. The noise that this creature 
uttered was so unlike that of any animal they 
had heard before, that it made a great impres- 
sion upon the men." 

To these adventures Campbell alludes in the 
lines 
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Roused at eadi dreary cry, Tuiheard before, 
HysBiiaa in the wild, and mermaida on the shore. 

What the supposed mermaid, or merman, 
really was, it is difficult to conjecture ; but 
I fancy it was some unknown sea animal, having 
a distant resemblance to man, for those seas are 
peopled with many strange creatures. 

When they endeavoured to leave the island, 
and sail £Eurther north in their two boats, their 
sufiferings were increased. The seas in those parts 
are truly terrific ; the men were obliged to sit 
as close as possibk, and receive the waves on 
their backs, to prevent the boats filling and 
sinking, which was every moment expected ! 
It was a melancholy alternative, that of drown- 
ing or of throwing overboard their small supply 
of provisions. The first night they escaped 
almost by a miracle info a harbour as calm and 
smooth as a mill-pond. But there was no fuel 
for a fire, and no food, and the rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the night was bitter cold. Daylight 
brought fi*ost, and still hunger ! They tried the 
sea again, and maintained through another day 
the difficult strife with the raging billows. 
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Night landed them on an island, a mere swamp. 
Here, in rain and cold, with only sea tangle, and 
one goose that they shot, for food, they spent 
three or four days ; enlivened, however^ hy afire. 
They got on a little hotter, and hut a little, some 
few days and nights after. Then their condition 
hecame woite, in &ct, quite hopeless. Night 
by night, they lay upon their oars, exhausted, 
famished^ so that they ate the raw seal-skin 
shoes from off their feet« But they were most 
OTercome by the dreadful wind and rain, the 
gloomy thickness of the atmosphere, and the 
appalling roar and swell of the breakers. 

Afier two months of roving, without the least 
Buooess, they were glad to find themselves back 
in the island of Mount Misery, whence they 
had started. 

Hope revived with the appearance of two 
canoes of Indians headed by a chief or cacique, 
who was prevailed on to conduct them toward 
some Spanish settlement. Few now remained 
of the numerous crew of the man-of-war. Some 
had been murdered, some had deserted, others 
had been deserted. Some were drowned ; but the 

F 
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greatest number had died of cold, fBtmine, and 
£Ektigue. The rest embarked in the only boat 
left, a barge^ to follow the Indian canoes. Bays 
and nights were spent in the heavy toil of rowing 
against these fearful seas, almost without susten- 
ance. One man at the oar dropped and died. 
Another, who had been the stoutest of them all, 
fell, saying he should die very shortly. As he 
lay, he would eyeiy now and then break out into 
the most pathetic wishes for some little susten- 
ance, saying two or three mouthfuls might save 
his life. The captain had a large piece of boiled 
seal by him, but with a selfishness we must 
detest, he withheld his aid. Byron had but five 
or six shellfish in his pocket, to sustain his own 
&iling strength, but from time to time he put 
one in the sufierer's mouth. When the crew 
landed they had the sad task of burying the 
two men in the sands. The coast they were 
now upon was eveiywhere a deep swamp, in 
which the woods may be said to float rather than 
to grow; and still the clouds poured down a 
deluge of rain. Such was the time chosen by 
six of the men to make off with the only boat, 
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^hile the Indians were about getting seal. So 
that the captain and his officers were left totally 
helpless. Almost everything they had was 
taken away in the boat. 

Providentially the cacique, with his wife and 
children, came to their aid. After some inter- 
esting adventures among the native wigwams, or 
homes of the Indians, to which the cacique con- 
ducted Byron and the captain, the party set 
forward once more on their difficult route. 
The interest of the narrative now entirely rests 
with Byron; though wasted by sickness, the 
result of &mine, he toiled three days at the oar 
without any kind of nourishment except a dis- 
agreeable root. What little clothing he had on 
was tattered, and otherwise in a wretched con- 
dition. 

The party having to go some distance over 
land, everybody had something to carry except 
the captain, ''and he was obliged to be assisted, 
or he would never have got over this march; for 
a worse than this, I believe, was never made. 
He, with the others, set out some time before 
me. I waited for two Indians, who belonged to 
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the canoes I came in." Byron had a piece of 
wet heavy canvass, and some putrid seal of the 
captain's to cany on his head ; "sufficient weight 
for a strong man in health through such roads, 
and a grievous burden to one in my condition. 
"Our way was through a thick wood, the 
bottom of which was a mere quagmire, most part 
of it up to our knees, and often to our middle ; 
and every now and then we had a large tree to 
get over, for they often lay directly in our road. 
Besides this, we were continually treading upon 
the stumps of trees, which were not to be avoided, 
as they were covered with water; and having 
neither shoe nor stocking, my feet and legs were 
frequently torn and wounded. Before I had 
got half a mile the two Indians had left me ; 
and, making the best of my way, lest they should 
be all gone before I got to the other side, I fell 
off a tree that crossed the road into a very deep 
swamp, where I very narrowly escaped drown- 
ing by the weight of the burden on my head. 
It was a long while before I could extricate 
myself from this difficulty, and when I did, my 
strength was quite exhausted. I sat down under 
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a tree, and there gave way to melancholy reflec- 
tions. Howeyer, as I was sensible these reflec- 
tions would answer no end, they did not last 
long. I got up, and marking a great tree, I 
there deposited my load, not being able to carry 
it any fEurther ;" and then — 

" The hardy tar purBoed, 
Pale, bat intrepid, sad, but unsubdued." 

After some hours he rejoined his companions ; 
but, struck to the heart by their total want of 
compassion for his disaster, and by their re- 
proaches for the loss of his burden, " I got up,^* 
he says, " and struck into the wood, and walked 
back at least five miles to the tree I had marked, 
and returned just time enough to deliyer it be- 
fore my companions embarked, with the Indians 
upon a great lake." 

This zeal however won him very little favour 
from the Indians, to whom he had thus re- 
turned. They forbade his embarking with 
them, and left him to ''wait for some other 
Indians," not even leaving him a morsel of the 
putrid seal which he had suffered so much 
for. How much is contained in his simple 
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words! — "I was left alone upon the beach, and 
night was at hand. * * I kept my eyes upon 
the boats as long as I could distmguish them, 
and then returned into the wood, and sat myself 
down upon the root of a tree, having eat nothing 
the whole day but the stem of a plant. * * 
Quite worn out with fatigue, I soon fell asleep." 
He was saved by some Indians. He travelled 
northward with them, but they gave him scarce 
any food or shelter. One dark night he slept alone 
on the beach half in the water, until awakened 
in agonies of cramp. At last, having again met 
the captain and officers, and passed 

O'er many a cliff sablime, 
He found a wanner world, a milder clime. 

The wanderers were now Spanish prisoners 
of war, and thrown into a condemned hole, con- 
taining nothing but a heap of lime, swarming 
with fleas. Whilst here, they suffered from a 
dreadful shock of an earthquake. But at Isist, 
in St. Jago, the four who remained of the crew 
of the Wager found 

A home to rest, a shelter to defend; 
Peace and repose,— a Briton and a friend. 
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This friend being a good Scotch physician, who 
kept them two years in his house, and treated 
them as brothers. The prisoners were now 
put on board a French vessel, and, after more 
adventures, Byron lived to receive the joyful 
welcome of his fsimily in England. 



MR. BORROW AND THE GIPSIES. 



Onb of the most remarkable books of adventure 
ever written, is Mr Sorrow's Bible in Spain. 
Mr. Borrow travelled on foot through Spain and 
Portugal, to disseminate the Bible among the 
masses of the people, especially the lowest 
orders, who are extremely ignorant and super- 
stitious. He lived chiefly with the Gitanas, or 
Gipsies, who believed him to be one of their own 
race. He was quit« &miliar with their language ; 
he conformed to many of their wild habits; they 
received him into their secret confidence, and 
admitted him to their most private meetings. 
The following is the substance of one among 
many romantic scenes with which Mr. Borrow 
at once surprises and amuses his readers. 
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One night more than twenty Gitanas, men 
and women, were assembled in a long low room, 
on tlie ground floor, in a dark alley of the 
gloomy old town of Cordova. 

They for some time conyersed of jockey plans 
and private bargains, then gathered round a huge 
brasero, or fire-pan of burning charcoal. 

Mr. Borrow, who was there precisely as one 
of themselves, now proposed, as they had nothing 
toamuse themselves with — such was his cautious 
tact— <that they should turn into the Oala lan- 
guage some piece of devotion, to see if it were 
capable of expressing anything but horses, mules, 
and Gipsy traffic. He had often heard them re- 
gret the decline of their language, and there- 
fore he judged that this would prove acceptable. 
The proposal was received, indeed, with accla- 
mations. 

Mr« Borrow first recited in Spanish, the 
Apostles' Creed, in the usual manner, without 
pausing. Then he went through it, sentence by 
sentence ; and the Gipsies, with eager interest, 
translated each sentence into the Cala tongue, 
dbputing with each other as to the best render- 
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ing, and many dictating to him at once. Th^ 
scene would make a novel and striking picture. 
The Spanish costumes, diversified in rags and 
dirt — the Gipsy faces illumined by the glowing 
charcoal fire in the hrasero — the dawning intelli- 
gence called forth on some by the singular task 
they were engaged in — the passions of the dis- 
putants, the eagerness of the dictators, and Mr. 
Borrow in his old Gipsy cloak, in which he had 
encountered so many dangers, writing down the 
Cala translation, and rising when it was 
finished, to read to the delighted auditors their 
first literary efifort. There arose one general 
shout of exultation ; and Mr. Borrow tells us 
the^ were not a little proud of their work. 



ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILLE. 



I HEED not describe to you the French Bastille; 
itis enough to say, that it was, perhaps, the strong- 
est prison in the world, when two young men 
named de Latude and D*Alegre were confined in 
one of its chambers, with little prospect of ever 
being released. They had not committed any 
serious crime, but were victims of state tyranny. 
One of them, de Latude, hinted to his compan- 
ion of escape. D'Alegre thought him mad, and 
relapsed into despair. The other then prepared 
his scheme alone, and it was almost frightfully 
bold, as you will see. He proposed to ascend a 
high chimney, which was fiill of gratings and 
iron bars. The top came out on the extreme 
height of the tower, and from that de Latude 
proposed to descend down into the ditch below ; 
a giddy descent^ and frightful to contemplate. 
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The broad ditch was to be crossed, and then a 
lofty wall on the other side had to be scaled. 

De Latude first found a place for hiding 
away his preparations for the attempt. His 
friend was then prevailed on to aid him with 
his exertions. "It is genius which creates," 
was de Latude^s answer to D^Alegre^s remon- 
strances. A knife was fnade out of the steel of 
their tinder-box. With threads drawn out from 
the seams and hems of their shirts they made a 
cord about fifty-five feet long; and with the cord 
a rope-ladder. They were six months forcing 
out the iron bars and spikes in their chimney, 
with the two iron legs of their table. They 
were well pleased if in a whole night they had 
worked away the eighth of an inch of the 
hard mortar that &stened the bars. Their 
fuel was transformed into a ladder twenty 
feet long. Their saw was made with an iron 
candlestick and the remaining half of the steel of 
the tinder-box. They manufiicturedalso a square, 
a rule, a pair of compasses, and other tools ; 
giving feigned names to everything, in case the 
jailors should be listening when they talked. 
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The greatest work of all was the principal 

ladder, aboTe eighty feet long. This was created 

ont of their linen ; by nnravelling everything 

which conld snpply thread or silk, winding it in 

balls, and then twisting the threads into a rope ; 

and Latude, prond of his work, says, ^'I defy 

a rope-maker to have done it better." They 

had many other ropes t9 make, which measured 

in all 1400 feet ! 208 wooden rounds were made 

for the various ladders ; and, to prevent them 

making a noise in the descent by striking against 

the wall, they were covered with pieces of the 

linings of their morning-gowns, waistcoats, and 

nnder-waistcoats. All this took eighteen months, 

and still more was to be done ; for Latude anti* 

cipated every possible obstacle they might meet, 

and provided for it. 

At last they took flight, on Feb. 25, 1756. The 
chimney was ascended with great pain and diffi* 
culty. Their ladders, portmanteau, and other 
effects, were drawn up by ropes. The long rope- 
ladder was fastened to a cannon on the top 
of the tower. The first who descended, de Latude, 
swung about in the air at every step, a terrible 
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situation. Having arrived in the ditch, the port- 
manteau, &c., was lowered down to him, and then 
he held the ladder with all his strength for his 
companion. The worst of all was to follow. They 
had to work nine hours up to their arm-pits in 
half frozen water, making a hole in a wall of 
four feet six inches thick, through which they 
both crept. They then narrowly escaped being 
smothered in an aqueduct; the presence of 
mind of Latude, however, saved both. 

" Finding myself laid hold of by D' Alegre, I gave 
him a blow with my fist, which made him let go, 
and at thesameinstantthrowing myself forward, 
I got out of the aqueduct I then felt forD'Alegre, 
and getting hold of his hair, drew him to me ; 
we were soon out of the fosse, and justas the clock 
struck five were on the high road. Penetrated 
by the same feeling, we threw ourselves into 
each others arms, and after a long embrace, we 
fell on our knees, to offer our thanks to the 
Almighty, who had snatched us from so many 
dangers." 



MARITIME ADVENTURES 



SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE ENTERPRISES. 



SpaiN; which now appears so weak and depen- 
dant; was a few years ago the greatest power in 
Europe. In maritime enterprise as in military 
ardour, the Spanish empire decidedly took the 
lead of all nations. 

In the seventeenth century that empire was 
of almost incredible ertent. Spanish America 
formed one unbroken line, extending over 
nearly seventy-seven degrees of latitude. It 
was divided into two enormous governments, 
that of Mexico, comprehending all the territory 
in North America ; and that of Peru, from the 
Isthmus of Darien to about thirty-eight degrees 
south of the line. Mexico was often called the 

o 
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kfhgdom of New Spain. The capital of Peril 
was Lima. 

These mighty acquisitions were won^— and 
most of them lost also, — by a series of adven- 
turous exploits surpassing any thing ever in- 

Tented in romance. 
The discoveries of Columbus first opened the 

door to a crowd of mercenary and ambitious 
adventurers, who vied with each other in their 
rage for wealth and conquest, in pursuit of 
which they knew neither pity, fear, nor con- 
science. 

CHBISTOPHEB COLUMBUS, 

The discoverer of the New World, was bom 
of humble parentage at Genoa, a mercantile 
city of the Italian sea-coast. He was almost 
entirely self-educated, and being a youth of 
great spirit and intrepidity, he passed through 
many dangers and privations in his early ca- 
reer. After meeting with many strange adven- 
tures in different countries, Columbus reached 
Portugal, having swam ashore after bearing his 
part in a most determined sea-fight on the coast, 
in which both vessels were burnt and sunk. 
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In Portugal he married a lady of rank, b^ 
whom he had a son. But neither his wander- 
ings nor his trials were at an end. He had 
come to the conclusion that it was possible by 
sdling across the Atlantic Ocean, — a thing 
which no one had then dared to attempt, — ^to 
reach India by an easy and short route. He 
tried in many ways to obtain the means of 
accomplishing this. On one occasion during 
his wanderings, Juan Peres, the Prior of St. 
Mary's Convent, at Palos, a sea-port town in 
Andalusia, was struck by the noble air and 
dignity of a poor stranger who stopped at the 
Oonvent gate to ask for a little bread and lYater 
for his child. This was Columbus, with his 
little son, Diego. The Prior entered into con- 
versation with Columbus, and such was his zeal 
and influence, that to this chance interview he 
owed the accomplishment of his wishes long 
afterwards, in obtaining the vessels and crews 
by means of which he discovered America. 

FBAKCESCO PIZABBO, THE COKQUEBOB OF PEBU, 

Was a poor Spanish swineherd. He had a 
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mend, Diego Almagro, who was also a swine- 
herd, with whom, and one Father Luque, a 
priest and schoolmaster, Hzarro planned 'Hhe 
discoreiy, gain, conquest, and population^ of the 
kingdom and province of Peru ;^* fbr so runs the 
original contract between them, which is still 
preserved. 

The name of Father Luque was punningly 
transformed into Father Loco,— ^r Father Mad, 
— for the scheme of the three friends was 
looked upon by most rational people as decid- 
edly a mad one, Peru being a vast and magnifi- 
cent empire extending over forty degrees of 
latitude, whose Incas, or sovereign, had imder 
his control legions of savage warriors. 

However, Father Loco, mad as he was thought 
to be, managed to obtain 20,000 gold dollars 
from a licentiate, or professor of science, Gaspar 
de Espinosa, to fit out a company for the project. 

The two ambitious swineherds, heading a 
band of resolute men, thrice vainly endeavoured 
to reach the land of their hopes. Their dis- 
coveries were numerous, but the conquest of 
Peru long appeared a hopeless vision, whilst 
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they hfid to epdiore ev^ry mxagioftble ^^o'ing, 
^-rtempest, hanger, iiaist, heat, okxM, woivnds, 
disease. And they w^e about to peridb on an 
island) when relief arrived from the governor 
of their native place, who had s^t to biing 
them back. 

Bat Pii^arro^s mighty will could not yield to 
obstacles. Whoever ^n exercise such a will 
mtt^ achieve great tJxings, good or bad. A 
4et^rmiued resoiution carries all things before 
it. He drew his isword, cut a line with it on 
the earth, representing the geographical line 
separating the two hemis|^eres, and exclaimed, 
^' Comrades and friends, the choice is between 
Fja^ama with its poverty, and Peru with its 
riches. Let each good Oastilian choose lyhat 
best becomes him." He then stepped 8<mth oi 
the line, aijid was followed by thirteen of his 
company. The rest returned to Panama. 

Pizarro ai^d the thirteen Spaniards discovered 
Peru, and the premeditated ''gain and con- 
quest " were actually accomplished. 

It was in vain that the " celestial " Inea,y< — 
for the superstitious Peruvians regarded their 
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king^ as a semi-deity, — ^filled the plains with his 
30,000 or 60,000 savage warriors ; Pizarro, by a 
singular stratagem, contrived to kill several 
thousands of them, and took the " celestial " 
himself prisoner. 

Pizarro cared not for the shedding of blood,-^ 
he was master of Peru, its mines of wealth 
opened at his feet, — every costly splendour was 
at his command, — and he was &mous ! Never 
in his wildest imaginations had he dreamed of 
the swineherd's attaining tu such a pinnacle of 
grandeur. 

The result is instructive. 

Pizarro, though so ignorant that he could not 
write his name, became a very superior ruler 
and legislator, and his name might have de- 
scended to posterity with immortal honours, 
if the passions which had borne him on so &r 
could have been kept in check. How often do 
we see the conqueror of others incapable of 
conquering himsell 

Pizarro's cruelties were fnghtfiil, his cove- 
tousness insatiable, his tyrannies not to be 
endured. He accepted a prodigious sum for 
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the ransom of the Inca, and then put him to 
death. One of the Inca*8 wives, a young and 
lovely woman, he had tied to a tree, scourged 
with rods, and then shot to death with arrows. 
Such atrocities naturally work out their own 
retrihution, — Pizarro was murdered in his own 
palace. 

MAQELLAN, THE POBTUaUESE DISCOVERER. 

Magellan was a native of Portugal, horn near 
the close of the fifteenth century. He received 
the education of a gentleman — as education was 
then understood. His adventurous spirit was 
first displayed in the service of the celehrated 
Portuguese Admiral Albuquerque, whose ser- 
vice he left, discontented with the recompense 
he received. Magellan, burning to distin- 
guish himself in maritime enterprise, sought 
and obtained the patronage of the Emperor, 
Charles Y. An expedition was proposed osten- 
sibly for discovering a new route to India, but it 
was chiefly designed for conquest, and, as usual 
with the Spanish and the Portuguese, the govem- 
«ment of unknown lands was assigned to the 
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discoverers before they were discovered, and 
Magellan was authorized to preside over his 
fellows abroad, with the title of Adelaxxtado'. 

Magellan had five vessels, carrying 234 men, 
including thirty Portuguese of great naval ex- 
perience. 

' Twenty-two years before, the Pope had de- 
creed that the Spaniards should have the undis- 
puted possession of all lands di^overed at the 
distance of 100 leagues westward of the Azores, 
and Spain anticipated possessing both the East 
and West Indies if Magellan succeeded. Hence 
nothing was omitted likely to promote or cheer 
him on in his undertaking. 

MAGELLAN'S TBEAOHERT TO THE NATIVES OF 

SAN JULIAN. 

The native people of uncivilized places have 
been hardly treated by invaders from the civi- 
limd. The Spanish and Portuguese enterprises 
are stained with treachery and cruelty on every 
page of their history. Pizarro was far from 
being the only Spanish tyrant in the south. 
Magellan had at length got south of the line, 
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and visited the coast of Brazil^ landing in the 
Bay of Santa Lucia. He next discovered the 
Cape Santa Maria, on the Bio de la Plata. 
,Still advancing southward, he came on Easter 
Eve to San Julian, where had weather detained 
him five months. 

For some time they hdieved the country to 
be without inhabitants, but one day a savage 
came towards them, singing and dancing. 

Arrived at the beach, he threw dust on his 
head, in token of his pacific intentions. One 
pf the ship's crew imitated the action, and the 
savage, evidently with full reliance on their 
honour, came on board, and was very fiuniliar. 
He appeared of great stature and strength ; his 
body was painted : a stag's horn was represented 
on either cheek, and a large yellow circle was 
round each of his eyes. The natural colour of 
his skin was yellow, and his hair white. His 
clothing was the skin of the guaruufQ. He 
carried a stout bow, and arrpws tipped with 
sharp pebbles. 

He was treated with kindness, ao4 responded 
to it in his best manner. At a loss to imagine 
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whence they could have come, he pointed to 
the sky, to learn if they had come from thence; 
if he had waited a while he would soon have 
had practical proofs to the contrary, for no 
heavenly visitants could have heen as treacher- 
ous as Magellan and his crew. A mirror was 
shown him among other things. This is gene- 
rally an exciting object for savages when beheld 
the first time^ and he could not easily be 
calmed. 

The savage of San Julian went away de- 
lighted, and returned to the ship with six 
other natives. 

Magellan filled their hands with presents, 
Icnives, beads, &c., and then showing them some 
bright rings and shackles, they permitted him to 
fiisten them on their legs. 

When they tried to move, they found them- 
selves prisoners, and you may easily imagine 
what would be their astonishment, fear, and 
dismay. They tried to liberate themselves, and 
when they found that impossible, they loudly 
called on their god Setehos to aid them. But 
no Setehos came, and Magellan would have 
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borne them 6ff to Spain, if he had not tried to 
effect an exchange of his captives for others, in 
doing which they broke loose. In the pursuit 
one of Magellan's crew was shot by a poisoned 
arrow. 

Shakspeare's savage, Caliban, and his god 
Setebos, in the desert island of "The Tempest," 
were evidently suggested by the savage and his 
god Setebos on San Julian. 

DISCOVERT OF THE MAaELLAK STBAITS. 

Maqellait discovered what was long imagined 
to be the only entrance into the South Sea; this 
discovery forms an era in maritime annals. 

When he first saw the straits that bear his 
name, he sent three of his ships to explore it. 
A violent storm arose whilst he waited for 
their return, and some days after the time 
agreed on had expired he gave them up for 
lost. At length he perceived smoke arising 
from the beach, and, shortly after, two of the 
vessels were seen approaching under full sail. 
They were joyfully greeted, and the land whence 
the smoke ascended still commemorates the 
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incident by the name of Tierra del F^ego. The 
third of the ships had availed itself of the 
opportunity of absence ^m MageUan to 
desert him in his enterprise^ and had returned 
to Spain. 

The information Magellan received of the 
nature of the tides^ the depth of H^e water, and 
the height of the mountains on either sjide, soijae 
of which were covered with snow, induced him 
to enter the straits himself, and see whither 
they led. He sailed six weeks in them, and 
then found an open passage into the South Sea. 
At the first sight of this se^ he wept with joy. 
The cape at the north-eastern e^rance of the 
straits he named Cape Desiderate, or Desire. 

"For in truth," said he, "we had long desired 
to see it." 

He now no longer doubted the practicability 
of arriving at the East Indies by a western 
course. But as he sailed on over the new-found 
ocean, he and his men were near perishinsc for 
want of food and water ; their sufferings were 
dreadful, and they were only saved by* the 
delightful weather and propitious winds that 
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fiivoured ihieir progress. From this drcum- 
stance the South Sea (Stained th« name of the 
Pacific. 

The Magelliem Straits and the Pacific were a 
new and enticing field of ent^prise fi>r many 
navigators after Magellan ; and for a long time 
the adventures of their first discoverer were 
favourite topics of conversation over all Europe. 



PEATH OF MAGELLAN. 

Magellan's outrages on native rights were 
the cause of his untimely death> in the midst 
of his hrilliant discoveries, before his voyage 
was nearly completed. 

On oiie of a cluster of beautiful islands in the 
South Sea, he thought proper to punish a theft 
by landing ninety armed meU, killing several 
of the native people, who were not subject to 
his control, who knew nothing of the laws of 
civil society, and setting fire to fifty huts ! This 
was surely a savage vengeance. 

But the outrage that proved fatal to him was 
this: — ^having discovered the Phlllppiile islands, 
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he became intimate with the natives, who were 
an amiable race, remarkably just in all their 
dealings. He was exceedingly weU treated by 
them, and he shortly obtained such influence 
over their minds that they trusted him impli- 
citly, and at his request threw away their idols, 
and embraced the cross. The king of one of 
these islands received the name of Carlos, and 
suffered himself to be baptized, together with 
all his femiily, and principal subjects. 

Magellan commanded tribute to be paid to 
him. To this tyrannous exercise of his new- 
found power, all the chiefe of the Philippine 
islands, submitted quietly, excepting one, and 
Magellan, forgetting all the benefits he had 
received, led fifty armed followers to attack 
him. The savage tribes are seldom wanting in 
courage, and the Indian chief had thousands of 
warriors at his command ; what then could be 
expected but that which did happen! Those who 
survived of the Spanish adventurers had to 
make their escape as they could. Eight were 
left dead, beside Magellan himself, whose hel- 
met had twice been dashed from his head, his 
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sword-arm rendered useless, and, on his fidling 
to the ground, his temples had been pierced by 
a lance, and his body thrust through with a 
spear. 
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were decidedly superior to the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

Gilbert reached ^Newfoundland on the 30th 
of July, 1583, and, on entering the harbour of 
St. John's, took possession, in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, of the harbour, and two 
hundred leagues every way. He granted par- 
cels of land to his men, and made great exer- 
tions to discover precious metals, but we do not 
know if he succeeded. 

Leaving two of his ships at Newfoundland, 
he proceeded on a voyage of discovery to the 
southward. One of the two little vessels with 
him, named the Delight, was wrecked among 
the shoals near Sable Island, and only twelve 
men out of one hundred escaped death. 

One of those who perished was the historian 
and mineralogist of the expedition, on whom 
Sir Humphry relied for preserving the history 
of his enterprise, and transmitting his &me to 
future ages. This loss preyed on his mind, and 
he wished to return to England. His own 
ship, the Squirrel, was a miserable barque of ten 
tons only, and in so shattered a condition that 
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it was utterly unfit for such a voyage, and he 
was entreated jiot to venture. But as his men 
seem to have been obliged to trust to it, he 
would share their dangers. 

" I will not forsake my little company going 
homeward," said he, " with whom I have passed 
80 many storms and perils." 

The two vessels had passed the Azores, when 
the Squirrel was nearly overwhelmed by a 
great sea, but presently recovered the stroke of 
the waves ; and then the navigators in the 
other ship saw Sir Humphry calmly sitting 
abaft with a book in his hand, and heard him 
call out : — 

" Courage, my lads ! we are as near heaven 
by sea as by land ! " 

The same night the little frigate and all 
within her went to the bottom of the sea, and 
never were heard of more. 



SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, THE DEVONSHIRE HERO. 

Drake was the most renowned of the old 
English sea-captains. His parents were poor. 
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and lived in Devonshire. They apprentice 
him when a boy to the master of a little 
coasting barque. He early displayed a passion 
for navigation, of which he acquired a know- 
ledge whilst serving under one of the best 
English sea-captains of his time, Sir John 
Hawkins. 

Drake's first voyage on his own account 
was to the Spanish main. His vessels were 
very little superior to those of the unfortu- 
nate Sir Gilbert. Few of the hardy seamen 
of our day would like to venture in such 
ships on such a voyi^e, even without having 
the Spaniards to grapple with at every turn. 

Drake, however, was perfectly fearless, and 

he was as successful as he was daring. J^o 

Spaniards could stop him. He boarded their 

ships,— heaped his sciity cabins and decks 

with Spanish treasure,^ — even stormei a Spanish 

town ; and though he did not on this occasion 

venture into the South Pacific, he gazed on 

it from the Isthmus of Darien, and passionately 

P»-ayed that he might have "life and leave 

once to sail an English ship in those seas,'* 
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which no English captain had then entered, 
and which the Spaniards had no idea of their 
attemjjting to enter. The news of Brake's 
return from this voyage, on a Sunday in Au- 
gust, 1673, and of his entrance into Plymouth 
harbour, reached the town's folk when they 
were at church. Many of them had a per- 
sonal interest no doubt in the return of their 
countrymen, and all were enthusiastic in their 
admiration of Drake. They rushed from the 
church to the hu'bour, and great was the 
welcoming and the joy. 

drake's voyaqe to the pacific. 

Drake's first enterprise was so much admired 
that he had no difficulty in arranging a second. 
164 g€nU&men adventurers and choice seamen 
readily engaged to accompany him,— ^'^ to learn 
the art of navigation/' — and also, I am of 
opinion, the art of conquering the Spaniards, 
and of enriching themselves at their expense. 
Queen Elizabeth was just the sovereign to 
appreciate such voyages, and to reward such 
men. She desired to check the gigantic power 
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of Spain, which was growing more and more 
dangerous ; and she wished to increase her own 
dominions, and to enhance the fieune of the 
nation, and to extend the knowledge of various 
sciences by maritime observation. 

Drake arrived at the Magellan straits in 
winter. They are always very tempestuous, 
but he effected a passage through them in 
seventeen days, — less time than any other 
navigator before his time, or for some time 
after, found necessaiy. In the Pacific he had 
of course constantly to dispute his way with 
Spaniards. Drake, however, despite every ob- 
stacle, sailed much farther south than even 
any of the Spanish discoverers, and penetrated 
ferther on the north-western coast of America 
than any preceding navigator. As he passed 
along from shore to shore, isle to isle, he made 
sagacious observations which have proved of 
great benefit to his country. 

It has been observed, that his design of 
sailing northwards round America on his return 
home was another signal proof of the boldness 
of his mind. And the ease and certainty with 
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which he shaped his course through those 
unknown seas has never been equalled, except 
by Captain Cook ; and we must not compare 
the difficulties of Drake, with his small and 
mdely fitted vessels, to those of Cook, with the 
most consummate arrangements which the Bri- 
tish Admiralty under George III. could provide. 
^* Perfect in his seamanship, relying implicitly 
on his own resources, and possessing that high 
courage which knows not even the bodings of 
fear. Brake was, in all seasons and latitudes, 
perfectly at home on the ocean." 

Having coasted California, and North America 
as feur as the forty-eighth degree, in hopes of 
finding a passage to the Atlantic, and being 
disappointed in this expectation; he landed 
on the country which he named New Albion, 
and took possession of it in Queen Elizabeth's 
name. 

After this he again boldly sailed across the 
Pacific Ocean. Within less than six weeks, he 
reached the Molucca Islands, and touched at 
Temate. Thence, by Java and the Cape of 
Good Hope, he proceeded homewai'ds, and 
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reached Plymouth on November dd, 1680, 
having completed the first circumnavigation of 
the globe, in two years, ten months, and twenty 
days ; and brought home an immense mass of 
treasure, taken from Spanish towns on the 
coasts of Chili and Peru, and from various 
Spanish vessels, including a royal galleon, called 
the Oaca Fuego, richly laden with plate. 

Queen Elizabeth did lightly in taking pos- 
session, very graciously, of the treasure, and lay- 
ing it up to be returned to the Spaniards, in 
case they should demand it. 

She did rightly also in honouring him with 
her praise ; for on the whole he well merited it. 
His ship, the Pelican, she ordered to be pre- 
served in a little creek near Deptford, on the 
Thames, as a monument of his enterprise. 

It was a happy day for Drake, when the 
Queen came with great ceremony to grace with 
her royal presence a banquet in the ship which 
" Matched in race the chariot of the Snn.*' 

The honour of knighthood, which he here 
received from her hands, could not have been 
conferred on him in a fitter time or place. 
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Soon after this banquet, Mendoza, the Span- 
ish ambassador, complained to the Queen, with 
axTogant violence, of Drake's having so much 
as dared to sail in the Indian Sea. Elizabeth 
promptly replied, that a title to the ocean could 
not belong to any people, or private persons, 
"forasmuch as neither nature, nor public use 
and custom, permitteth any possession thereof." 
There spake the penetrating understanding, the 
intrepid spirit, of our greatest Queen. To her 
belongs the glory of having first asserted the 
undoubted right of England to navigate the 
ocean in all its parts. 

One most characteristic anecdote of Brake's 
subsequent career must not be omitted. He^ 
was the chief hero in the great national defence 
against the invfision of the Spanish Armada. 
The Queen made him vice Admiral on that 
occasion, and he was posted at his native place 
to watch for the approach of the Spanish fleet. 
He was playing bowls on the Plymouth Hoe 
with his officers when a Scottish privateer 
brought the news that he had seen the Spanish 
fleet off the Lizaid. Amidst the sudden bustle, 
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and calk for the ship's boats, Drake was cool 
and collected, he insisted the game should be 
played out, "Plenty of time," said he, "both to 
win the game, and beat the Spaniards !" 

THE THBBE VOTAGBB OF CAPTAIfl COOK. 

The spirit of maritime enterprise and dis- 
covery b^;an to decline in the seventeenth 
century, and was soon almost wholly extin- 
guished. In the reign of George II. it revived 
again ; the chief object being to discover a north- 
west passage through Hudson's Bay. In the 
reign of George III. several great expeditions 
of discovery were made, not as before for pur- 
poses of covetousness or ambition, not to plun- 
der or destroy the inhabitants of newly explored 
countries, but to improve thepr ccmdition, to 
instruct them in the arts of life, and to extend 
the boundaries of science. 

A transit of the planet Venus over the Sun's 
disk was calculated to happen in 1769, and it 
was judged that the best place for observing it 
would be in some part of the South Sea; as this 
was a matter of eminent consequence to the 
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science of astronomy, the Eoyal Society in- 
treated George III. to order a vessel to be sent 
out by the government, with suitable persons 
to make the observation. The King assented, 
and Mr. Cook was recommended by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty as a master of navigation, 
who had been regularly trained to the service, 
and was every way fully qualified to command 
the expedition. Oook was made lieutenant on 
receiving the appointment. His vessel, named 
the Endeavour, was one of 370 tons. How dif- 
ferent from the little barque in which Drake 
sailed round the globe, or that in which Gil- 
bert lost his life. 

Cook was desired to make an accurate obser- 
vation of the Pacific Ocean, and when his 
astronomical missicm was fulfilled, he was 
directed to proceed in making further disco- 
veries in the great Southern Seas. 

This voyage proved of the utmost value to 
science, and the commander iar more than 
justified every expectation formed of him. 

After his return he was promoted to be a 
commander in his Majesty's navy, and again 
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appointed to conduct an eicpedition of disooveiy, 
to determine finally the question oonceming 
the existence of a southern continent^ which 
various navigators had attempted. Two choice 
vessels were equipped for the service, the Reeo- 
lution, and the Adventure. Captain Cook com- 
manded the Resolution. This was the mosi 
enlarged plan of discovery known in the history 
of navigation. He was instructed not only to 
circumnavigate the whole glohe, but to drcum- 
navigate it in high southern latitudes ; making 
such traverses, from time to time, into every 
comer of the Pacific Ocean not before ex- 
amined, as might settle the question of a south- 
ern continent. 

This grand point Cook completely settled ; 
no Terra Australis Incognita existed ; and he 
further enlarged geography, navigation, and 
astronomy. 

Captain Cook's third voyage, intended to com- 
plete a grand chai^ of discoveries, was to find 
a northern passage into the Pacific Ocean, for 
you will recollect that M^ellan's Straits were 
supposed to be the only entrance into it. 
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I cannot too strongly recommend to you the 
careful reading of these three voyages, and the 
study of Captain Cook's discoveries. 

BENEVOLENCE OP CAPTAIN COOK. 

It should never be forgotten, that the most 
valuable of maritime discoverers, was also the 
most benevolent. 

That which in his illustrious life has rendered 
the most service to mankind generally, was his 
discovery for preserving the health of seamen 
on long voyages ; his kind heart was more gra- 
tified by this, than by all his fame. 

The instances of his humanity to the savage 
natives of the countries he visited are very 
numerous, and contrasts strikingly with the 
barbarities that used to be practised on them. 

At Resolution Bay, in theMarquesos Islands!, 
in the South Sea, one of the places at which Cap^ 
tain Cook anchored on his second voyage, an in- 
cident occurred which put hi&forbearance to the 
proof Madre de Dios, or Resolution Bay, is in 
the island of St. Christina. The natives of 
this, and the other three islands of the Mar- 
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qaesas, are the finest race of people in the Soutli 
Sea. Perhaps they surpass all other nations in 
symmetry of form, and regularity of features. 
But they had a strong propensity' to theft 
when Captain Cook first came among them. 
He opened a traffic with them, hut found they 
liked to keep the goods offered without giving 
any in exchange; this proved extremely pro- 
voking. One man several times offended in this 
manner, and if he had had a Magellan or a 
Pizarro to deal with, nothing less than death 
would have heen his punishment. Captain 
Cook wished to frighten the natives into better 
conduct, so he fired a musket over the culprit's 
head. The effect of this soon ceased, the 
Indians crowded on hoard. Captain Cook, get- 
ing into a boat to find a convenient place in the 
bay for mooring the ship, said to the officers, 
"you must look well after these people, or they 
will certainly carry off something or other.'* 

Scarcely was he^ in the boat, when he was 
told they had stolen an iron stanchion from the 
gangway, and were carrying it off. 

This could not be permitted, and the captain 
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ordered his men to fire aver the Indians' canoe, 
till he could get round in the boat, but not to 
kill any one. 

The natives made such a noise that the order 
was not heard distinctly, and a shot was fired 
at the thief, who was killed. 

The poor frightened Indians fled with pre- 
cipitation ; but Captain Oook followed them in 
his boat, and prevailed with some of them to 
come beside him, and gave them presents, and 
allayed their fears. 

After this the natives frequently stole from 
the ship. The Captain, like a wise man, took 
every possible care to guard against them ; 
overlooked trivial thefts, and sought to restrain 
them from larger by every humane means 
adapted to their comprehension ; and when he 
found that their childish oovetousness could 
not be gratified but at too serious an expense, 
he left the place. 

Captain Cook was unfortunately killed in a 
sudden and unpremeditated quarrel with the 
natives of the island of Owhyhee, in the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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COSTIOAN BXPLOBIRO THE DEAD 8BA. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury the love of ent^prise hM by no means 
lain dormant. A visit to the Holy Land, in the 
year 1847, by Miss Martinean, has introduced 
us to an unfortunate adventurer in that tegion, 
who has scarcely been heard of before in this 
country. 

" Costigan was a young Irishman, whose mind 
was possessed with the idea of exploring the 
Dead Sea> and giving the world the benefit 
of his discoveries. It would have been a 
useful service ; and he had zeal and devoted- 
nesB enough for it. Bat he wanted either 
knowledge or prudence ; and he lost his life in 
the adventure, without having leffe us any ad- 
ditional information whatever. He had had a 
small boat carried overhand by camels ; and 
in this he set forth (in an open boat in the 
month of July! ) with only one attendant, a 
Maltese servant. They reached the southern 
end of the lake—not without hardshrp and 
difficulty ; but the fatal struggle was in getting 
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back again. The .wind did not &yoar them, 
and once blew such a squall that they had 
to lighten the boat, when the servant stupidly 
threw overboard the only cask of fresh water 
that they had. They were now compelled to 
row for their lives, to reach the Jordan before 
they perished with thirst ; but the sun scorched 
them frtHn a cloudless sky, and the air was 
like a furnace. When Oostigan could row no 
longer, his servant made some coffee from the 
water of the lake, and then they lay down in the 
boat to die. But the man once more roused 
himself and by many efibrts brought the boat 
to the head of the lake. They lay helpless for 
a whole day on the burning shore, unable to 
do more than throw the salt water over each 
other from time to time. The next morning, 
the servant crawled away, in hopes of reaching 
Ribbah, which he did with extreme difficulty. 
He sent Oostigan's horse down to the shore, 
with a supply of water. He was alive, and 
was carried to Jerusalem in the coolness of the 
night. He was taken caro of in the Latin 
convent there ; but he died in two days. Not 
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a note relating to his enterprise was ever found; 
and during his illness he never spoke on the 
subject. Any knowledge that he might have 
gained has perished with him ; and no reliable 
information could be obtained from his servant. 
Gostigan's grave is in the American burying 
ground ; and there I saw the stone which tells 
his melancholy story. He died in 1835.* 



ti 



TRIUMPHS OF PEACE AND WAR. 



MAGNA CHARTA 



Thb most important triumph of the English 
people, achieved without sacrifice of human life, 
was the obtaming of Magna Oharta. If Alfred 
was the best of all our kings, John was the 
worst. Under the kings before him, England 
had been able to boast of some little portion of 
freedom ; but under John that little was lost to 
the nation, and he reigned as an absolute and 
irresponsible tyrant. It would have been ea£fy 
for the barons of England to have deposed him; 
but they resolved on proceedings infimtely 
more valuable both to themselves and their 
posterity. In the Cathedral of Edmundsbury 
they assembled, and made oath on the high 
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altar, " to renounce their sworn fealty to the 
King, and pursue him by arms, till John had 
consented to a charter of liberties." They first 
went in a body to the King to demand this 
from hira. He — always deceitful and abject 
under any serious opposition — gave them gentle 
language, and promised satisfiEU^tion ; but di- 
rectly they were gone, he undertook a crusade 
to get away out of the power of the barons. 
They, however, drew together in a mighty army 
toward Oxford, where the King was. When 
they had come as &r as Brackley, near Oxford, 
John, hearing of their approach, sent to know 
what it was they desired. They returned to 
him a schedule, or list of articles of freedom for 
the people of England, and a message to the 
effect, that if he did not presently sesd a charter 
of these, they would compel him by forcible 
entrance into all his possessions. 

John read the schedule, and, with the highest 
disdain, asked; " Why they also demanded not 
liis kingdom 1 " and he peremptorily replied, 
'* he would never enslave himself to them by 
such a concession." 
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Thus repulsed by the tyrant, the barons pre- 
pared for open rebellion, and selected for their 
chief Robert Fitzwalter, under the title of 
'' Marshall of the Army of God and Holy 
Church;" for they were confident of the 
righteousness of their cause. 

They entered Aldgate, in the city of London, 
one Sunday morning, and took peaceable pos- 
session of the whole metropolis, no one opposing 
them. Thence they issued letters to all the 
nobles and gentlemen in Kngland who had not 
yet declared themselves, and nearly all hastened 
to join in this holy war. 

And now the tyrant quailed, and submitted 
entirely to their will. He sent to appoint a 
meeting with them at Runnemede, situate 
between Staines and Windsor. 

Thither, on the 15th of June, 1215, came the 
barons, " with armed multitudes out of all the 
kingdom, beyond all number." There, in their 
terrible strength, and warlike pomp, stood the 
men of &mou8 names in old English history^ 
the Fitzwalter, de Roos, de Glare, de Percy, 
Hie Mandeyille^ de Yescy, de Mowbray, de Mon-. 
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tacute, de Beauchamp, — and before them ap- 
peared their unworthy sovereign, and with 
unwilling hand sealed that great charter — 
happily obtained without any bloodshed, any 
cruelty — which, itself founded. on the most 
ancient liberties of Saxon England, is the anchor 
of our own freedom. Magna Oharta is the 
stock whence has sprung the tree of thb 
BNQLiSH CONSTITUTION, uudcr which it is our 
high privilege to live in peace and security. 

"Fair Rnnnemede! oft hath my lingering eye 
Paiu'd on thy tufted green and cnltor'd hill. 
And there my busy soul would drink her fill 

Of lofty dreams, which on thy bosom lie. 

Dear plain! never my feet have passed thee by 
At sprightly mom, high noon, or evening stiU, 
But thou hast ftshloned all my pliant will, 

To soul-ennobling thoughts of liberty. 

Thou dost not need a perishable stone 
Of sculptured story ;— records ever young 

Proclaim the gladdening triumph thou hast known : 
The sail, the passing stream, hath still a tongue ; 

And every wind breathes out an eloquent tone. 
That Freedom's self might wake, thy fields among." 



THE GREY LEAGUE OF IRONS. 



Two centuries after this triamph, a very similar 
one, on a smaller scale, took place in Switzer- 
land ; but here the tyrants were the barons, 
and the champions of freedom the common 
people. 

At the period of the French invasion of 
Switzerland, imder the first French republic, 
a venerable maple-tree, of gigantic size, 
standing in a field outside the Alpine vil- 
lage of Trons, was destroyed by the invaders. 
The neighbourhood of this tree was the Bun- 
nemede of the Swiss who inhabited the sixty 
mountain valleys called the Grisons, formerly 
Rhaetia. Under its wide-spreading branches 
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their free diet, or assembly, had been held year 
after year, ever since the glorious Covenant of 
Trons. The ancient barons of Rhsetia, living 
in their fortified castles like birds of prey, up 
among the heights overlooking the valleys, had 
from these rocky eyries oppressed the people 
just as their lawless passions prompted. The 
Swiss people met together in secret, and deter- 
mined on demanding from their feudal masters 
a solemn compact, by which the rights of all, 
high and low, should be defined and secured. 

Choosing deputies, they sent them to the 
barons, at a time when they knew there were 
but few soldiers in the fortresses, and the barons 
were unprepared for resbtance. 

And one after another of the Alpine lords 
were brought by peaceable arguments — sup- 
ported, however, by every demonstration of 
determined will — ^to accede to their vassals* 
demands ; and the Covenant of Trons was 
solemnly concluded in the month of May, 
1424. 

It was an impressive scene, full of hope and 
joy as the season in which it took place. Bound 
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about the fiu^spreadlng maple-tree, clothed in 
its fresh spring mantle of green leaves, stood 
barons, magistrates, deputies, elders, in presence 
of the Swiss mountaineers ; they all wore grey 
garments, and hence were called the " Grey 
League ; " and they vowed, in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, a perpetual alliance for the 
maintenance of justice, and the security of 
every one, without infringing on the rights 
of any. 



ABOLirON OF BRITISH SLAVERY. 



Apter Magna Charta, no British triumpb, 
achieved without loss of human life — ^perhaps 
none in the history of the world since the 
advent of Christianity— can be compared with 
the abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies. 

Half a century ago, or little more, the go- 
vernment of England was sanctioning the sla- 
very of hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
and dreamed of nothing less than emancipating 
them. 

Christian men and women had, however, 
begun to reflect upon thb wrong, and to pray 
for its removal. 
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An English elergymah, Mr. Ramsey, who 
had lived some time at St. Kitts, in the West 
Indies, and seen a great deal of the horrors of 
the slave-trade there, gave such reports to a 
lady, the wife of Sir Charles Middleton, a 
memher of Parliament, that one morning at 
breakfast she said to her husband, '^ Indeed, 
Sir Charles, I think you ought to brii^ the 
subject before the House, and demand inquiry 
into the nature of a traffic so disgraceful to the 
British character." Sir Charles did not con- 
sider himself equal to the task. Indeed it was 
a mighty one. The celebrated orator, Burke, 
thought of attempting it, but shrank dismayed 
from the mountainous difficulties that rose on 
every side. 

Lady Middleton's heart was deeply interested 
for the poor slaves, and for the character of her 
nation. At once philanthropic and patriotic, 
she could not rest till abolition was attempted. 

She prevailed on her husband to write to 
Mr. Wilberforce, a young man who had lately 
come out, who was talented, eloquent, a per^ 
sonal friend of Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, an.d 
possessed of Christian truth and virtue. 
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WilbcrfoTce had already thought of alavciy. 
"It was the condition of the West Indian 
slaves wluch first drew my attention, and it 
was in the course of my inqmry that I was led 
to Africa and the abolition." 

Wilberforce commenced a thorough inquiry 
into the subject. He began by consulting the 
Afiican merchants ; but he found their accounts 
*' full of prejudice and error." 

Wilberforce began to talk the matter over 
with leading men in the councils of the nation. 
" Pitt recommended me to undertake its con- 
duct, as a subject suited to my character and 
talents. At length, I well remember, after a 
conversation in the open air at the root of an 
old tree at Halwood, just above the steep 
descent into the vale at Keston, I resolved to 
give notice on a fit occasion in the House of 
Commons, of my intention to bring the subject 
forward." 

This was done on May the 11th, 1789, in a 
speech which Burke styled " masterly, impres- 
sive, eloquent," and the grand pervading idea 
of which — that slavery was a national iniquity 
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•—lighted a flame throughout the British do- 
minions. Viewing the subject in this light, 
WilberfoTce earn 3d all true hearts with him, 
as he traced the destructive effects of the slave- 
trade on Africa, on its victims, on our colonies ; 
weighing conflicting evidence, and appealing in 
glowing language to the spirit of humanity. 

After this Wilberforce headed a number of 
associations of benevolent people— chiefly Qua- 
kers, — ^which collected, published, and diffused, 
information on the abominations of the human 
traflic. And, during the sittings of parliament, 
year after year, while the question seemed to 
retrograde rather than advance, Wilberforce 
imdauntedly grappled with all difflculties — ^pre- 
judice, custom, interest, opulence, pride ; com- 
mercial, civil, and kingly power ; for all these 
were in arms against his cause ; and not Napo- 
leon, amidst his armies, could have displayed 
more skilful generalship, more untiring energy, 
than did this Christian warrior on behalf of the 
ignorant, debased African slave. From mom 
to night his house was crowded with abolition- 
ists, with whom he was holding frequent con- 
sultations. 
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When the immense mass of infonnation 
collected by them had to be thoroughly mas- 
tered by Wilberfbrce to prepare him for the 
debates in the House, he scarcely took food or 
rest, sat nine hours daily, and the midnight 
taper oflken gleamed upon his pale and anxious 
fi9kce, as he sat immersed in study. 

Tear after year the hero of abolition kept 
the field gallantly, but his course seemed to 
grow desperate, so powerful was the opposition 
of the monied classes, and especially of the 
Guinea merchants, and the great body of West 
Indian planters. The feeble filtering hand of 
the venerable John Wesley was exerted for the 
last time on the bed of death, to encourage 
Wilberforce still to contend against that '* exe- 
crable villany which is the scandal of religion, 
of England, and of human nature. Unless God 
has raised you up for this very thing, you will 
be worn out with the opposition of men and 
devils, * * go on, in the name of God, and in 
the power of his might, till even American 
slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall 
vanish away before it." [Alas 1 American sla- 
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Yeiy Btill exists, and where is now the Wilber- 
force to make effectual war against it ?] Wil- 
berfoxce wrote on this letter — " The last words 
of John Wesley." 

Wilbeiforce longed to cease the strife, pro- 
tracted through near, twenty years. ^' I am. 
sick of bustle, and long for quiet ; but I will 
not leaYe the poor slaYes in Ihe lurch.'* 

The day of triumph arrived at last. 

The bill for the abolition of British slaYery 
passed by a large majority. The members of 
the House of Commons were animated on that 
memorable day by a more lofty, holy, generous 
enthusiasm than ever before or since. They 
felt that the triumph was of no common order. 
The Spirit of Christ was in the midst of them. 

Sir Samuel Eomilly intreated young mem- 
bers to let this day be a lesson to them — ^how 
much the rewards of virtue exceeded those of 
ambition. He contrasted the feelings of the 
Emperor of the French, the then mighty Napo- 
leon, with those of that honoured IndiYidual, 
who would this night lay his head upon his 
piUow and remember that the slave trade wbis 

K 
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no more." The whole House, by one impulse, 
gaye three tremendous cheers. 

A thousand congratulations poured in on 
Wilberforce. Amongst them all, the following 
merits your most earnest attention. 

" To speak of &me and glory to Mr. Wilber- 
force would be to use a language &r beneatli 
him ; but he will surely consider the effect of 
his triumph on the fruitfulness of his example. 
Who knows whether the greater part of the 
benefit that he has conferred on the world, (the 
greatest that any individual has had the means 
of conferring,) may not be the encouraging 
example that the exertions of virtue may be 
crowned with such splendid success. * * A 
short period of the short life of one man is, well 
and wisely directed, sufficient to remedy the 
miseries of miUions of ages. Benevolence has 
hitheiiio been too often disheartened by frequent 
ffidlures ; hundreds and thousands will be ani- 
mated by Mr. Wilberforce's example, * * to 
attack all the forms of corruption and cruelty 
that scourge mankind. Oh ! what twenty years 
in the life of one man those were which abo- 
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lished the slave-trade ! How precious is time ! 
How valuable and dignified is human life, which 
in general appears so base and miserable ! How 
noble and sacred is human nature, made capable 
of achieving such truly great exploits ! " 

No vainglory marred the pure and heavenly 
satisfEuition which filled the soul of Wilber- 
force. "Oh I what thanks do I owe the Giver 
of all good," he devoutly exclaims, " for bring- 
ing me, in his gracious providence, to this great 
cause, which, at length, after almost nineteen 
years labour, is successful ! ** 

The slaves did not receive the full benefit of 
this triumph until the year 1842. Eight hun- 
dred thousand blacks were liberated in the 
West Indies on one day, at a cost of twenty 
million pounds sterling, paid by the British 
nation to the planters to purchase their free- 
dom. 

On the night preceding the day of fi^edom, 
the Wesleyan missionaries in the West Indies 
kept " watch night " for the slaves. At one of 
the chapels, in St. John's, the spacious house 
was filled with Africans. All was animation 
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and eagemesB. A mighty dioms of voices 
swelled the joyfdl song. The prayer of the 
miflsionary was drowned m general aoclamstions 
of thanksgiving, and praise, and hlesong, and 
honour, and gloiy to Gk>d, who had come down 
for their deUverance. 

The hour of midnight anived. The stioke 
of the hell was the announcement of their 
freedom. The immense assembly fell on their 
knees, and in sublime silence, the silence of 
intense emotion, listened to the twelve slow 
notes of the belL ** Peal on peal, peal on peal, 
rolled over the prostrate throng, in tones of 
angels' voices, thrilling among the desolate 
chordsand weary heart-springs. Scarcely had the 
clock sounded its last note, when the lightning 
flashed vividly around, and the loud peal of 
thunder roared along the sky — God's pillar of 
flre, and trump of jubilee ! A moment of pro- 
found silence passed, then came the bunt; they 
broke forth in prayer; they shouted, they sang 
' gloiy ! halleli^ah ! ' they clapped their hands, 
leaped up, fell down, clasped each other in 
their free arms, wept, laughed, and went to and 
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fro, tossing up their unfettered hands. But 
high ahove the whole there was a mighty song, 
which ever and anon swelled up ; it was the 
uttering of a broken negro dialect of gratitude 
to God." 

The rest of .<the night was spent in calmer 
religious exercises, and in listening to tiie 
missionaries, who explained to them the nature 
of the freedom just received, and exhorted them 
to he industrious, steady, obedient to the laws ; 
and to show themselves worthy of the high 
boon which Qod had conferred on them. 



THE VICTORY OF AGINCOUBT. 



Englakd has always been a nation of great 
warriors; from the days when the ancient Britons 
drove the renowned Osesar fromonr shores, down 
to those which have witnessed our triumphs over 
Napoleon, and our marvellous exploits in India. 
Before the invention of gunpower, our bow- 
men were the chief warriors, and our kings the 
chief generals of the national wars. At the 
battle of Agincourt, the most wonderful per- 
haps in our annals, where every man was a hero 
as &r as individual valour went, it was Henry 
y. who led, and the English archers who really 
won the victory. Henry had invaded France ; 
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believing with all Ills nation that his title to 

the crown of that realm was just. And it was 

certainly more just than many a regal title, but 

the will of the French nation was against him, 

and that should have been enough. Henry, 

after some triumphs and many misfortunes, was 

obliged to retreat. The French chivalry all 

gathered to oppose his passage to Calais, at a spot 

which those who now travel to Paris by St. Omer 

and Abbeville, must pass over. Agincourt is a 

commune, or parish. The commune of Tramecour 
adjoins it, and between these two the battle was 

fought. In a wood of Tramecour the English war- 
rior-king concealed his bowmen from the enemy. 
The French army was to the English as ten 
to one, ahd in splendid array. They were drawn 
up in three lines on the plain of Agincourt. 
When first they were seen by the English, Sir 
Walter Hungerford exclaimed, " I would there 
were with me now so many good soldiers as are 
at this hour within England." The king hearing 
him, said, " 1 would not wish a man more here 
than I have ; we are indeed in comparison to 
the enemies but a few; but if God of his clemency 
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do &your us and our just cause, (as I trust he 
will,) we shall speed well enough.'' 

The French princes, barons, and knights, 
planted their banners with loud acclamations of 
joy, around the royal banner of the constable 
(general-in-chief) On the spot they had fixed 
upon ; great fires were lighted, near to the ban- 
ners, around which they spent the night. 

The English, cold, hungry, worn by fiitigue, 
and wasted by severe sickness, and looking for 
certain death on the morrow, spent the night in 
prayer, and confession, and taking the sacra- 
ment, though the neighbourhood resounded all 
the night with the music of their trumpets and 
other instruments. 

In the morning Heniy addressed his troops; 
and in his spirited speech was able to boast, 
" We have not come into our kingdom of France 
like mortal enemies, we have not Immt toipns 
and villages^ or committed other outrs^es." 

The French proposed a truce. Henry replied 
as if he had been at the head of a host equal to 
his enemies. There was some hours delay. 
Henry had arranged his plan of action with con- 
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Bummate art, and toward the middle of the day 
gave the longed-for signal of attack by crying 
aloud, "Advance banners!" In that exciting 
moment the leader of the archers, Sir Thomas 
de Erpyngham, threw his truncheon up in the 
air, and shouted, ^^Now strike /" The English in- 
stantly threw themselves on their knees, be- 
seeching the protection of Heaven, and risinj?, 
moved forward in three lines. When within 
bow-shot of the French ; they planted each man 
a sharp stake in the ground, and behind it let 
fly their arrows. The French cavalry were dis- 
ordered by the furious showers of arrows, their 
horses too sunk at every step in the ground, 
softened by heavy rains. -They were also en- 
cumbered by the weight of their showy armour ; 
and they had not sufBdent space to move in, 
for there "^ns a wood on each side of them, and 
thus their vast numbers proved their destruc- 
tion. TheHttle army of Henry, light and active, 
rushed on with the national huzza ! the archers 
throwing aude their bows, and killing with 
bill-hooks and hatchets. These rude but irresis- 
tU)le soldiers, were "habited in jackets, and had 
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their hosen loose, with hatchets or swords hang- 
ing from their girdles, whilst many were bare- 
footed and withotU haU^ The hatile lasted about 
three hours. The English leaped on heaps 
of corpses, '^ which exceeded a man's height,*' 
and fought upon them. At one time, the king 
was seen ^^ bestriding the fallen body of his 
brother, Clarence," and beating off the assailants. 
The stroke of a battle-axe brought Henry to 
his knees; another stroke cut through the 
coronet of his helmet. He who made these 
strokes never made another; he was slain, 
crying out to the king, ''I surrender myself to 
you, I am the Duke of Alengon." 

Above eight thousand gentlemen of France 
fell dead on the field of Agincourt, including 
many personal relatives' of the French king ; 
and a hundred and twenty banner^knights, or 
knights-in-chief. The French lost altogether 
on the plain about ten thousand ; the English 
only twelve hundred I 

The victors marched in fine order to Calais, 
taking with them a number of prisoners— 
among them the Duke of Orleans, who had 
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been pulled out from under a heap of slain. 
Henry behaved with high chivalric feeling 
toward him and toward the other prisoners, 
consoling them, and saying, on one occasion : — 
'' If God has given me the grace to win this 
victory, I acknowledge that it is through no merits 
of mine own. I believe that Qod has willed 
that the French should be punished; and if what 
I have heard be true, no wonder at it ; for 
they tell me, that never were seen such a 
disorder, such a license of wickedness, such bad 
vices, as now reign in France. It is pitiful 
and horrible to hear it ill, and certes the wrath 
of the Lord must have been awaked.*' 

At Dover, the English rushed into the sea 
to welcome home the conqueror, and bore 
him on their shoulders to the shore. The 
tumultuous and passionate delight of the peo- 
ple can only be compared to that which was 
witnessed in later times during the triumphs 
of Nelson. Henry V. was the most idolized 
of all English warriors previous to the battles 
of the Nile and Trafalgar. But Henry was not 
a mere warrior. Under his rule the "poor 
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people of France" were happier than they 
had been for many a day, and his own sub- 
jects never bad one complaint to make against 
his government. He was Shakspeare^s favour- 
ite hero, and the historical play of Henry V. 
gives a beautiful and true picture of his cha- 
racter and exploits. 

Like most great men, Henry was above 
personal vanity. He was simple and plain in 
his habits and manners, and modest in the 
extreme. "He would not suffer his helmet 
to be carried with him, whereby might have 
appeared to the people the blows and dents 
that were to be seen in the same." And he 
forbade minstrels to sing in his praise. But, 
nevertheless, the battered helmet, and also his 
shield and saddle, were viewed and sacredly 
treasured, and are still to be seen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; and lays of triumph resounded 
through the kingdoms 

" For the ylctory of Aglnconrt." 



THE SPANISH ARMADA. 



Twice has England been in imminent danger 
of invasion — from the Spaniards, and from 
Napoleon. 

Tlie Spaniards, in the days of their power, 
fitted out a fleet, or armada, for the conquest of 
England, that^ when it approached our shores, 
appeared a close crescent of s^fen miles broody 
composed of ships for the most part like float- 
ing castles, and manned by an army of 34,000 
men. Queen Elizabeth appointed the best antd 
bravest men in her kingdom to manage the 
defence. Troops were collected from all parts 
of the land, and aU orders of people. Elizabeth 
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placed herself at the head of the movement, 
and fixed her camp at Tilbury, on the banks of 
the Thames, near London. " It was a pleasant 
sight to behold the soldiers as they marched 
toward Tilbury ; their cheerful countenances, 
courageous words and gestures ; dancing and 
leaping wheresoever they came." (Stow.) The 
Queen put on armour, took in her hand the 
truncheon of command, mounted her war-horse, 
and addressed her " loving people " in a most 
noble speech. She said : — " I am resolved in the 
midst and heat of the battle to live or die 
amongst you all ; to lay down for my (lod, for 
my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know that 
I have but the body of a weak and feeble 
woman, but I have the heart of a king, and of 
a king of England too ! " 

A naval force of 181 ships and 17,472 sailors 
was sent out to meet the Armada. Our ships 
were of various sizes, but all far smaller than 
those of the Spaniards, which were named— 
Inviricibles. 

The battle took place off Portland ; Howard, 
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Haleigli, Drake, and all the English heroes of 
that day, were engaged in it. By them the 
tremendous Armada of Invincibles was scat- 
tered, after the battle had lasted nearly a day. 
It has been called " the morrice dance on the 
waters," from the surprising rapidity of the 
movements of the English, whose little vessels 
danced hither and thither about the giant 
^'galeasses," tacking on this side and on that, 
pouring their fire right into the sides of their 
enemies' ships, and sheering off out of range of 
shot before the Spaniards had time to reload ; 
then flying back to give another broadside, and 
as rapidly dashing off again. 

** There was never anything pleased me bet- 
ter," writes Drake to Walsingham, " than the 
seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind 
to the northward." Only sixty of the 130 
ships of the wonderful Armada returned to 
Spain, and those were in a melancholy condi- 
tion. 

Boundless were the rejoicings of the English 
for this great triumph. Queen Elizabeth, riding 
in her chariot to St. Paul's Cathedral, alighted. 
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and kn^t down at the west door, and there 
openly and audibly thanked God, ^ who had 
thus delivered the land firom the rage of the 
enemy I *' 



THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 



Toward the close of the last century, a poor 
Coralcan Lieutenant commenced a series of 
military triumphs which took the world by 
surprise. He first planned and accomplished 
the Complete Conquest of . Italy, Among his 
most brilliant exploits in this quarter '' was the 
terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi." 

The bridge was defended by 12,000 Austrian 
infantry, and 4,000 horse. Thirty Austrian 
cannon swept the passage. Napoleon forced 
these cannon with his own. In the midst of 
the furious firing, the young chief advanced, 
and with his own hand pointed two of the guns 
80 as to prevent any attempt of the Austrians 
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to undermine the bridge. This dauntless ex- 
posure procured from his delighted soldiers the 
epithet of *' the Little Corporal.** The bridge 
was long and narrow, and buried in clouds of 
smoke, when Napoleon gave the word to a 
column of 6,000 grenadiers to force their way 
over it. He himself was at their head. A 
terrible storm of grape-shot stopped them, but 
it was only for a moment ; they crossed the 
bridge, carried the Austrian guns, and drove 
back the Austrian in£9intry. 

Napoleon has since said : — " It was after the 
passage of Lodi that the idea shot across my 
mind that I might become a decisive actor on 
the political theatre. * Then arose, for the first 
time, a spark of great ambition.** 



THE BAHLE OP THE PYRAMIDS. 



Aftbb the conquest of Italy Napoleon went 
to the East. 

He and his army were in the presence of the 
pyramids, those wonderful monuments of for- 
mer ages. The troops were moying on full in 
their view, when they beheld a vast army of 
Egyptians spread out to meet them. Its right 
rested by the green old Nile^ its centre and left 
were composed of the brilliant cavalry of the 
Mamelukes. The commander-in-chief was 
Mourad Bey. Napoleon rode forward to recon- 
noitre, and perceived, what had escaped the 
observation of all his staff, that the guns on 
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the intrenched camp were not provided with 
carriages, and not to be readily moved. He 
instantly commanded his troops to attack the 
left, where the guns could not be available. 
The Mamelukes advanced to the encounter. 
It was then Napoleon sublimely exclaimed : — 
" Soldiers ! from the summit of yonder pyra- 
mid, forty centuries look down upon you ! " 

The French threw themselves into squares, 
to resist and break the torrent of the Mame- 
luke cavalry, who came on with wild shouts, 
nding with fierce speed, careering round and 
round the squares, backing their horses on 
the line of bayonets, and dashing pbtols and 
carabines ia the &ces of the French^ Napo- 
leon at last advanced. The Egyptians in 
their confusion precipitated themselves by 
hundreds into the river Nile. The carnage ^yaa 
prodigious. 

Napoleon had won Cairo and Lower Egypt, 
and another name was given hin^-:^'^ Sultan 
Kebir,*' King of Fire. 

He was viewed in Sgypt^ as he had planned 
to be, as a predestined conqueror, against whom 
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resistance wias useless. No man knew better 
than Napoleon the value of such a superstition. 
They who believe things to be impossible make 
them so. 



BATTLE OF THE NILE. 



Napoleon, says M. Thiers, a distinguished 
minister of France, cherished an ardent pas- 
sion for the conquest of England. He would 
not believe but that he might pass the Straits 
of Dover, and carry his victorious armies into 
this island. That he did not involve us in 
the horrors of an invasion, we owe to l(elson^ 
and to him alone. 

Horatio Nelson was an enthusiastic na- 
tional hero. His devotedness to the service 
of his country, at a period of surpassing peril, 
was of the most generous, ardent, romantic 
kind. The absorbing passions of his soul were 
love of England, and hatred of the French. 
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Intellectually and morally Nelson might have 
been more- enlightened; but the intensity, 
simplicity, and purity of his feelings, lifted 
him feir above many wiser men. It is impos- 
sible not to love, with a fond and melancholy 
enthusiasm, and profound gratitude, the de- 
voted deliverer who bled for us, died for us, 
and saved us from the horrors of a contest with 
Napoleon in England. 

In the year 1798, when he had already lost 
an eye and an arm in encounters with the 
enemies of England, and done and suffered 
enough to entitle him to lasting remembrance, 
he was sent to vanquish the mighty armament 
which Napoleon was fitting out at Toulon for 
our destruction. The French fleet had got out 
of sight, and Nelson sought for it in vain for a 
considerable time, eager as a lion about to 
spring upon its prey. He kept up a press of 
sail by day and by night, and was resolved, ere 
his expedition was ended, to be " crowned with 
laurel, or covered with cypress." At length, on 
approaching Egypt a second time in pursuit, on 
the 1st of August, about ten in the morning, 
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he came in mghi of Alexandria. That post 
had been vacant and solitary when he saw Lt 
last ; it was now crowded with ships, and he 
perceived, with exultation, that the tri-*colour 
flag was flying upon the walls. For many pre- 
ceding days Kelson had hardly taken either 
sleep or food ; he now ordered his dinner to be 
served, while preparations were making for 
battle, and when his ofllcers rose hom. table, 
and went to their separate stations, he said to 
them: — "Before this time to -morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage, or Westminster Abbey." 
The French admiral had not been able to enter 
the port of Alejcandria, and had therefore 
moored his ships in Aboukir Bay, in a strong 
and compact line of battle, forming a kind of 
curve. The commissary of the fleet said they 
were moored in such a manner as to bid defiance 
to a force more than double their own. And yet, as 
it fell out, they were defeated by an inferior force. 
When Kelson commimicated his plan of attack 
to his captains, which he always did very care- 
fully. Captain Barry exclaimed in a transport : — 
" If we succeed, what will the world say ?** 
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^ There is no if m the case/* said Nelson, 
" that we shall succeed, is certain ; who may 
live to tell tke story is a very different ques- 
tion." 

But it was not a que^ion that troubled him 
or them. 

The English squadron advanced : the ships 
were smaller, the guns &nd men fewer, than 
tiiose of the Frendi. 

The Frendi met them with a shower of shot 
and shells, poured right into their vessels. It 
was received in silence: the Eng^sh were 
coolly furling s^uls, tending the braces, and 
making ready for anchoring. 

Captain Foley, in the first Ehgjifih ship 
that engp.ged, led between the French fleet 
&nd the shore, anchored, and in ten minutes 
shot away the mast of the French ship Con- 
qu6rant. 

The second English ship, commanded by 
Hood, followed, and totally disabled the French 
ship Querrier in twelve minutes. 

The third English ship, the Orion, dashed 
round after the other two, sunk a French 
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frigate, did other service, anchored inside the 
French fleet, and received and returned the fire 
of two French vessels, the Franklin, and the 
Peuple Souverain. 

The fourth English ship, Captain Qould, made 
the Oonqu6rant strike, and passed on to the 
Peuple Souverain. 

The fifth English ship. Captain Miller, 
hrought down the remaining masts of the 
Guerrier, and anchored behind the Spartiate 
French ship. 

Five ships were thus all anchored between 
the French and the shore, by movements at 
once difficult and daring. 

Nelson, in the Vanguard ship, was now the 
first to anchor ovinde^ within half pistol-«hot 
of the Spartiate. He had six colours flying 
lest any of them should be shot away, '' that 
they should be struck no British admiral con- 
siders as a possibility." His tremendous fire 
covered the advance of the English Minotaur, 
Bellerophon, Defence, and Majestic. In a few 
minutes every man stationed at the first six 
guns in the fore part of the Vanguard *s deck, 
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was killed or wounded ; these guns were three 
times cleared. 

'' Night closed, and there was no other light 
than that from the fire of the contending 
fleets." 

In the midst of the battle Captain Barry 
caught the fiilling Nelson in his arms. He was 
wounded in the forehead. Taken below, he 
refused to allow the surgeon, who was busy 
with the wounded, to attend him. ''No,** 
said he, " I will take my turn with my braye 
fellows.** Tet he believed himself about to 
die. The joy of the crew and of the wounded 
men, when they heard that his life was in 
no danger, gave him more pleasure than the 
announcement itself. 

Suddenly there was a cry that the ship 
Orient, the French admiral's, an immensely 
large and noble yessel, was on fire ! Nelson, 
blinded and suffering as he was, unassisted, 
unattended, made his way to the quarterdeck, 
and gave orders to send boats to the relief 
of the enemy. 

The French admiral was by this time dead. 
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He had been cut almost in two, and had de- 
sired not to be carried below, bnt to be left 
to die upon deck. His floaaitag ship was his 
awful and magnificent funeral pile. The 
conflagration lighted up the two fleets^ so 
that their colours were clearly distinguishable. 
About ten o'clock the ship blew up, with a 
shock which was felt to the yery bottom of 
every vessel. The silence that followed was 
at once awful and sublime. All the ships 
ceased firing, and the first sound which broke 
the silence was the dash of the shattered 
masts and yards falling into tibie water from 
the vast height to which they had been ex- 
ploded. Many hundreds of the Preach per- 
ished in this unfortunate vessel. 

Four French vessels escaped, and this was 
all of that lately powerful am^am^it ; nor 
would these have got ofif had Nelson not been 
wounded. ,The victory " was the most com- 
plete and glorious in the annals of naval 
history," " Victory," said Nelson, " is not a 
name strong enough for such a scene." 

Kelson sent orders through tlie fleet, to 
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return thanksgiving in every ship, for the 
victory with which Almighty God liad blessed 
his Majesty's arms. Many ol the French 
prisoners, belonging unfortunately to an infidel 
nation, (for such it was then,) were affected 
by the performance of this solemn duty ; and 
some of the officers remarked, it was no won- 
der such order was preserved in the British 
navy when the minds of our men could be 
impressed with such sentiments after so great 
a victory, and at a moment of such confusion. 

Part of the Orient's main-mast was picked 
up by the English ship Swifbsure. The captain 
— Hallowell — had a coffin made of ii for Nd- 
son, and sent it to him. 

Nelson at first ordered it to be placed upright 
in his cabin, and to be carefully preserved ; 
and, after the battle of Tra&lgar, when Nel- 
son put a final period to the hopes of Napo- 
leon to force the Straits of Dover, and settled 
the point of English pre-eminence on the seas; 
and when the hero sealed that gitind achieve- 
ment Mdth his death at the moment of victory, 
the coffin, made of the main-mast of the 
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French admiral's ship, enclosed the ^ast relies 
of the delhrerer of his coontiy ; and Nelson 
was honed, as the giYer of the coffin had 
desired — ^"in one of his trophies.'* 



THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 



Though baffled at sea, Napoleon continued his 
amazing triumphs on land, until he had placed 
an Imperial crown on his brow, and aroused 
the vengeance of all Europe. Having dis- 
covered that he could not pass the Straits of 
Dover, he resolved to close all England's conti- 
nental resources, to deprive her of all her aUies, 
to reduce our sea-girt isle to a state of complete 
isolation ; and thus, in the words of M. Thiers, 
" conquer the sea by land.** 

This was the ultimate object of his invasion 
of Russia in 1812. He had entered as a con- 
queror Vienna and Berlin ; he must also tri- 
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umph in Moscow, if he would hope to rule in 
London. 

By the conscription, nearly every fiimily in 
France was compelled to send their young and 
hraye to swell his host for the Russian invasion, 
and, with 420,000 men, Napoleon entered the 
great Northern Empire, over the mud plains, 
through the dense forests of Poland. 

The French troops, indeed, found their vast 
numbers, in those thinly-peopled and poor 
regions, increase the difficulty of subsistence, 
but they hesitated at no crime in ordes to relieve 
their pressing wants, and forced their way, 
until Napoleon, from a hill called the Hill of 
Salutation, gazed for the first time on the capi* 
tal of all Russia. 

"The lialf-barbaric Mosoow^s minarets 
CUoain in the sun, bat 'ti& a aim tiiat seta." 

The copper domes of Uiirty temples of pub- 
lie worship glowed like gold above the Asi&tie 
palaces of the Muscovite nobles and the mud 
huts of their serh; above broad and noble 
streets, and beautiful groves and gardjens. 
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Moscow, seated on the river Muscova, was 
then one of the very largest capitals of the 
world, and was surrounded by the best provinces 
of the Russian empire. 

Here Napoleon expected that his difficulties 
would be at an end, and Europe entirely van- 
quished. 

But he met with such a resistance from the 
Muscovites as he scarcely expected ; however, 
he compelled them to retreat, and followed 
them into Moscow. 

Doubtless, the great conqueror of nations 
was elated as his foot for the first time pressed 
the soil of Moscow, and he could say to him- 
self, '' Russia too is mine ! ** whilst distant Eng- 
land rose brightly before his dazzled imagina- 
tion. 

But why are the streets, the squares, the 
roads, all so silent, so deserted ? Whei'e ai'e the 
Muscovite soldiers ? where are the people ? 
And what means that thick dark column of 
smoke ascending from the very heart of Mos- 
cow ? 

The Exchange, with all its rich and valuable 
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stores, bums fiercely, feeding the fire with oil 
and spirits. From other quarters of the me- 
tropolis flames and smoke are rising, and every 
means for extinguishing the fire are carefully 
removed. This is significant enough. The 
Muscovites have fired the " Sacred City of the 
Czars," that Napoleon may not triumph there. 

** To th!fl the soldier lent his kindling matcli, 
To this the peasant gave his cottage thatch, 
To tliis the merchant flnng his hoarded store, 
The prince his hall, — ^and Moscow was no more ! " 

The French legions find the provision-maga- 
zines emptied, the public treasures taken away ; 
and they see the roads to the south crowded 
with files of carriages, and long columns of 
men, women, and children ; and they can hear 
— I do not know with what feelings — ^the holy 
hymns which the people are singing as they 
go. 

Such was Napoleon's reception in Moscow. 

He, gazing on the flames, often mournfully ex- 
claimed, " This bodes great misfortune," — still 
selfish, thinking only of himself, and of those 
who were necessary to his schemes. Neverthe- 
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less, lie could admire the heroism of the Mus- 
covites,— *'' That sacrifice would have done 
honour to ancient Rome! " he said, after the 
campaign, when speaking of the huming of 
Moscow. 

The City of the Czars was now abandoned to 
double destruction, — ^fire and pillage. Amidst 
the horrors that ensued it was yery pitiful to 
hear the howlings of the poor dogs, chained to 
the gates of the burning palaces. 

Some of the people of Moscow remained 
hidden in their jdwellings until forced to come 
forth by the progress of the fire. Then, writes 
an eye witness, " On one side we saw a son 
carrying a sick fcUher; on the other, women 
who poured the torrent of their tears on the 
in&nts whom they clasped in their arms; they 
were followed by the rest of their children, 
who, fearful of being lost, ran crying after their 
mothers." Old men, weepii^ over the ruin of 
their country, lay down to die as near to their 
homes as possible, in the streets, the squares, 
the churches. Well might Napoleon repeat 
mournfully, ^* This bodes some great misfortune.** 
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But it was not the misery he had occasioned, 
it was not the destruction he witnessed, which 
affected the heart of Napoleon ; it was the 
want of provisions for his army — ^it was dread 
of the harren wastes that lay between him 
and France; — ^it was the approach of the Rus- 
sian winter that kept him spell-bound amidst 
the tremendous conflagration^ until obliged to 
retreat to save his life. Even then he con- 
tinued to watch the expiring city during suc- 
cessive days and nights, from the Ozar's country 
residence, about a league distant. 

It is wonderful how the soul may be per- 
verted by selfish ambition. During all the 
retributive horrors of Napoleon^s retreat through 
Russia in mid-winter, when, he says, ''they 
told me every morning that I had lost 10,000 
horses during the night," — ^when every bivouac 
was marked by circles of soldiers left stone- 
dead, and the road was like a burial-ground 
with soldiers covered by the snow, as they 
dropped overcome with cold, and hunger, and 
fatigue ; — during all this dreadful march, Na- 
poleon was as firm as ever in his unhallowed 
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schemes ; and he returned to France making 
light of disasters which plunged the whole 
country in grief, and which, as it proved, so 
shattered his power that it could never be 
restored to what it was before. 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 



Kapoleon, compelled to a))dicate by over- 
whelming numbers, by the invasion of France, 
and the taking of Paris, bade &rewell to his 
imperial guard, saying to them: — '* Europe 
has armed against me! France has deserted 
me ! '* He went to the Isle of Elba in deep 
melancholy and humiliation ; but he soon left 
it in grandeur and in power, to throw himself 
for the last time into the midst of the French 
army, and make a final attempt to redeem his 
broken fortunes. 

Entering his carriage at Paris, he said: — " I go 
to measure myself with Wellington," who was 
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at the head of the army of the allied sove- 
reigns. 

Kapoleon's last hattle was that oi Waterloo, 
— the grandest in respect of numbers and 
military movements, and the most terrible as 
respects waste of human life, that has ever yet 
occurred. 

" At last, then," exclaimed Napoleon joyfully, 
when he beheld the army of Wellington drawn 
up in line of battle, ''at last, then, I have these 
EnglUh in my greisp I ' 

But he deceived himself. 

In the midst of the French position was a 
height^ on which was a &rm, since called La 
Belle Alliance. Here Napoleon remained all 
through the battle, surveying the movements 
of the enemy through a spy-glass, and direct- 
ing his chief officers. 

The most perilous part of the battle for 
the English was the attack of those veteran 
warriors, the Cuirassiers, who, like '' a furious 
ocean pouring itself against a chain of insu- 
lated rocks,*' dashed round and round the 
British squares, with terrible and persevering 
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Yaloar. It was the physical force and invin- 
cihle constancy of the British soldiers which, 
according to Wellington himself, won the vic- 
tory. Nothing could shake them ; they lost 
not an inch of ground which was not imme- 
diately recovered. 

Toward the close of the hattle, Wellington, 
who had freely elcposed himself wherever it 
was necessary, sprang from his horse, took off 
his hat, and cheered on his men to attack 
the old guards — the last of the French troops 
left in firm order. 

Napoleon all at once turned pale as death ; 
exclaimed, " they are mingled together ; all is 
lost for the present : " and gallopped off. 

The Prussian General, Blucher, came up with 
his troops in time to pursue the flying French, 
among whom the fearful ciy, " Sauve quipewt,^ 
was caught from lip to lip. 

" It was," said Napoleon, " a total rout." 

On the plain of Waterloo that night, lay 
scattered over a space of ahout two miles, 
fifty thousand men dead or dying. 

It is said that as Wellington rode by them 
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after the victory, he fell into a profound melan- 
choly ; "the glory of his victory passed then 
wholly from his view, while he heheld' and 
deplored the moumfal sacrifice that attends 
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turkeys, Guinea-fowls, ducks, and all sorts of fowls in the 
poultry yard, and when away firom the house he would see a 
pheasant, a partridge, or a hare, about all which he made 
inqidries at his aunt when he got home again." 

Each little volume neatly bound in crimson cloth, gilt. Price Is. 



nUSBXT.BOOKB TOE TBS TOnrO. 



STORIES AND SIMPLE LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 

BT ]a& BAEB&VIA 

With rix beantiM large tinted Engraviiigfl, and nnmeroii* 
other illustratinna. 

'* I will tell 70a a little itory. There was a genfieman who 
had a yard full of all those kinds of fowls, and they lived very 
sociably together; but one day the gentleman bought a Bantam 
code, and sent him in among them. He was very finely mot- 
tled and feathered down to the toes, but, for some reason or 
other, the rest took a dislike to him. I think it Tory probable 
the Bantam m!ght be saucy, and give himself airs, fbr a Ban- 
tam is a great coxcomb, and stmts about, and seems to think 
himself aa tall as a Turkey cock. Well, somehow he had 
affronted them, so all the fowls in the yard got together, and 
made a circle round him, and a couple of Ouinea fowls took 
him by the wings, and dragged him to the pond, where they 
fairly gave him a good ducking; and aU the fowls that atood 
by seemed much pleased with the operation. But when the 
master of the yard was told of it next day, he or Jered his man 
John to take the two Guinea fowls, and give them a ducking 
in the same pond, which was done— and I daresay you think 
they were served veiy right"— Mns. Basbatjld. 

Crimson doth^ gilt leaves. Price Is. 6dL 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Adorned with six large tinted Engravings. 

This is an excellent large type edition, wen adapted to In- 
troduce this Ikvourite work of wonderftil narration for the 
flrst time to a young reader. 

Crimson cloTft, gUt leaves. PHee U. Bd. 



PBBSENT-BOOKS FOB THE TOUNO. 



STORIES OF BIROS AND BEASTS. 

In one voltune, with many Engravinga. 

** Charles took his present rather carelessly at first, bat 
thinking his uncle knew what was best for him, he thanked 
him for it, Mid as his uncle had to caU on a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood whose son he had seen in Calcutta, Charles 
ran off to his little summer-house, and was soon busy in read- 
ing his book. The following stories are the very same that 
young Charles was reading; with this difference only, that 
there are a great number of nice engravings scattered through 
the book, for our young readers to look at as they are reading 
the stories.*' 

Crimson cloOi^ gilt leaves. Price Is. 6d. 



TJi:& mwm* (SiW^m^(s>Tss.^» 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. THE FAREWELL GIFT. 
THE ADIEU. THE KEEPSAKE. 

The exchange of parting gifts is so graceful and so accepta- 
ble a token of affection, that the custom finds feivour in every 
age, and at every period of life. No one has attained to years 
of imderstanding, amid the chequered scene of life, without 
learning all the force and deep meaning that is concentrated 
in the word " Farewell." These tokens have, been prepared 
as mementos of those who, though absent, are still present 
in the heart, and to preserve the remembrance of 
One sweet adieu, one fond regret. 

The friend's last look, and love's true token; 
Such parting words as hearts repeat, 
Whose fidthltal tnut remains unbroken. 

Each wltmuiast^fidly bound in crimson elo0t,i;iU leaves. PriceU. 
Or beautify inlaid wiA siik, and ruMy gitt. Price is, Sd. 



PBBBXKT-UnOKH FOB THE YOUNG. 



THE POETRY, LANGUAGE, AND SENTIMENT OF 

FLOWERS. 

BT KIBB a 0. SDOABTOV. 

With two beautiM Illuminations. 

In Eastern dimes, 
When a lover would send to his lady a token 
Of love, which in words may not be spoken, 
He hies away to the garden bowers, 
And culls a bouquet of the fiUrest flowers; 
Which woven together of magic art, 
Are the language of love to the maiden's heart! 

No tale of passion have I to bi'eathe ; 
Tet, gentle reader, I Mn would wreathe 
A floral garland, whose leaves shall be 
Emblems and tokens of love to thee. 
FlowkbsI— they bloom by the lowliest cot — 
May they gladden, and brighten, and bless thy lot 

Beautifully bound in crimson cJoGi, giU edget, andfuU gUt sides. 

Price Is. 6d, 



THE POETRY OF FLOWERS. 

With coloured Frontispiece. 
2'as^fuUy botmd in crimson cloth, gilt leaves. Price Is, 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
With coloured Frontispiece. 

Limp ch^ gilt edges andfuU gilt side. Price 9dL 
Litnp cloth, neatly done up t» a beaut^U fancy cover. Price 6d. 



